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EGO? MOTIVATION? 


Pror. Meparp Boss, M.D. 


I feel greatly honored by the invitation of your Committee to take 
part in the Symposium on the topic: “The Ego Problem in Motivation.” 
At the same time, of course, this assignment was rather a shock to me. 
It brought home to me with cruel abruptness my serious ignorance of 
psychological matters. In the title given me to deal with I found myself 
unexpectedly confronted by two things, namely the ego and motivation, 
the origin and nature of which I, after all, have not the slightest notion. 
How then was I to say anything meaningful about their relationship to 
each other? The only honest recourse left me was to affix two question 
marks to our title and to shift all the emphasis to them. 

The word motivation comes from the Latin movere, movi, motus— 
to move. Every movement requires two elements: the mover and the 
moved. However, what or who moves whom or what in the sphere of 
human motivation? Above all, what is the real nature of a movement 
in general? 

In modern thought movement is imagined always as an event caused 
by some kind of forces. Therefore traditional psychology also imagined 
the movement of human motivation as effected by forces. For this 
purpose it assumes the presence of driving forces of impulses and 
imagines that these ought to have their source in the interior of a human 
psyche or of a subject, but, in the last analysis, in the metabolic pro- 
cesses of the body. The drives within the psyche, it is maintained, 
would then impel the ego toward these or those wishes, volitions or 
actions. For example, the hunger instinct impels the ego to seize and 





Paper read at the Symposium on “The Ego in Human Motivation” of the XVI. Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, in Bonn, Germany, August 2, 1960. 
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eat an apple. The ego is the driven, the moved; the hunger drive 
motivates the ego to eat the apple, in the sense of a cause of movement. 

However, if I see a ragged beggar squatting at the edge of the 
road, the imagination of his misery which the sight of him has released 
in my ego consciousness becomes the motive moving me possibly to 
give alms. Now the situation is reversed, the ego with the representation 
of the suffering beggar in its consciousness being the driver, the mover; 
a specific ego imagination has become a motive, a reason for movement, 
which motivates a person to achieve an external aim, in our case, the 
alleviation of suffering. However, this final or teleological conception 
of human motivation is not to be separated from its causal aspect. For 
the subjective representation in the ego is able to motivate a person to 
perform an act only in so far as it can waken the instincts and drives 
within his psyche and guide them in a specific direction. Also, both 
ways of looking at the matter, the causal and the final, remain within 
the same mechanistic frame of reference in which prevail ideas of 
driving forces. For wherever drives are imagined, the ruling principles 
are pressure and thrust, as in machines. 

Much more decisive, therefore, than any differentiation of motiva- 
tion into its causal and final aspects is the questionableness of all 
conceptions of forces in the sphere of anthropology in general, whether 
the psychological forces are called causal id-drives or teleologically 
directed ego drives. At any rate, no one has ever been able to perceive 
drives of any kind as immediately present. This being so, even Freud, 
surely the greatest of all instinct psychologists after Nietzsche, was 
honest enough to acknowledge that his doctrine of drives was the 
obscurest part of his entire theory, and upon closer observation he saw 
even the drives evaporating into mythological entities of unknown 
origin. 

However, the present-day situation of our science becomes still 
more critical, if the psychological conception of the driven or driving 
ego is minutely examined. We find the ego defined to be a substanceless 
bundle of perceptions, representations and psychic experiences, some- 
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times defined as an intellectual or thinking substance, at other times as 
a nexus or as a center of psychic, intentional acts. Then again, the ego 
is said to be the unity and individuality of the human person which 
experiences itself as a subject in opposition to the realm of objects and 
as the bearer of a responsible relationship to the Other. The ego 
psychology of the psychoanalytical school in particular designates the 
ego as “the coherent organization of psychic processes.” However, it 


_was Freud especially who’ liked to imagine the ego to be a psychic 


instance. As such an instance it is said to be capable of imaging to 
itself external and internal perceptions and to be a mediator between 
the other psychic instances within the psychic apparatus, as also 
between the latter as a whole and the external world. One part of the 
ego instance is said to be unconscious and in an unrecognized manner 
to be able to censor the dangerous drives and thoughts and prevent 
them from emerging into consciousness. Heinz Hartmann carried the 
differentiation of the psychoanalytical ego psychology to its furthest 
extreme in that he imagined the ego to be composed of a great number 
of partial apparatuses, of the ego apparatuses of perceiving, let us say, 
of thinking, especially of causal thinking, etc. 

As opposed to Freud, the complex psychology of C. G. Jung seeks 
to restrict the ego exclusively to the conscious psychic sphere. The ego 
is called literally by Jung that complex factor to which all the contents 
of the conscious are related. The ego, according to Jung, constitutes the 
center of the field of consciousness, and in so far as the latter comprises 
the empirical personality, the ego is the subject of all personal con- 
scious acts. The ego is thus “a conscious factor par excellence.” 

The theory of Szondi’s analysis of fate returns rather to Freud’s 
conception. In it again the ego is called a mediating instance. With 
Szondi it is even promoted to the rank of a much more comprehensive 
“Pontifex oppositorum.” The ego instance is said to be able to function 
as mediator and as bridge between God and frail man, between waking 
and dreaming, between spirit and nature, between object and subject, 
between this world and the hereafter. According to this theory, the ego 
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is the hand which gathers the individual psychic functions together and 
ties them into a bundle. The ego instance is able to do all this for the 
reason that it is the descendant of an original urge to participate and as 
such can transcend as well as integrate. 

Many such ego definitions are still to be found in the textbooks of 
modern psychology. All of them, however, for that very reason, can 
have very little to do with the reality of man, because basically not a 
single one of them enables us to understand even partially what it 
assigns to the ego in the way of functions. Nowhere is the real nature 
and basic constitution of all these psychological items called the ego 
to be found explained in a way which would permit us to have even an 
inkling as to how these could make possible the human perception and 
awareness of the things, creatures and fellow-beings encountered by 
us as the things, creatures and fellow-beings they are: let alone how 
from these ego definitions still other things than man’s possibility of 
having a perception relationship to what he encounters would become 
comprehensible. For all notions of the type of a psychic ego instance, a 
psychic bundle of experiences, a field of consciousness, a complex 
factor, a participation urge, a center from which acts proceed, up to 
that of a subjectivity and a person presuppose basically the idea of an 
immanence. The human being is, in other words, whether it is openly 
admitted or left indefinite, always defined as a precinct primarily self- 
contained and delimited over against the external world. Even the 
assumption of motivating representations of objects does not dissipate 
the immanent character of these ego conceptions. Also object repre- 
sentations are taken to be imaginations of a subject and are, as it were, 
thought back into the interior of an ego consciousness. However, how 
should any entity of a primarily immanent character ever be able to 
grant admittance to the things which confront a human being in the 
sense that they, perceptible as the things that they are, could penetrate 
into an ego thought of as being constituted in this way? But then, vice 
versa, how would a human ego be in a position to transcend its own 
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immanence and to get across, comprehendingly, to the objects filling 
the world? 

The enigmatical character of the ego imagined to be of this kind 
is only veiled still more and by no means removed by the most recent 
psychological methods of research, which snatch out of the total context 
of the existential analysis of Heidegger the phrases “transcendence” 
and “being-in-the-world,” in order then merely to usurp them for the 
designation of a new property of the old ego instance or subjectivity, 
and to throw them into one pot even with the psychological conception 
of a being becoming conscious. 

Finally, too, there may no longer remain unconsidered that 
insoluble inner contradiction with which Freud tainted all deterministic 
drive and motivation psychologies by means of the notion of an 
instance. Instance in fact is, after all, a legal concept. It really always 
refers to an authority, especially to a court, which is empowered to 
pronounce judgments and make decisions. Judgment and decision, 
however, necessarily presuppose freedom. Instance and drive-deter- 
mined motivation are thus utterly incompatible notions. 

Critical psychologists have, after all, long since recognized and 
demonstrated the unclarified and contradictory nature of all these 
notions of the ego. Konstantin Oestreich, for example, as early as 
1910 in his Phenomenology of the Ego in its Fundamental Problems, 
expressly called the ego an enigmatical Something. C. G. Jung, again, 
says of the substratum bearing the ego, the Something called by him 
the Self, that it remains enveloped in metaphysical obscurity. In that 
they are still obviously concerned only about a merely present Some- 
thing, no matter how enigmatical a Something that may be, even the 
inquiries of these critics have not been in correspondence with the 
nature of the human being in a way that could have thrown any real 
light on the problem of the so-called Ego. 

Still more suspicion with regard to the suitableness of modern 
notions of the ego is aroused, however, by those modern psychologists 
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who in perplexity draw attention to what they call the “unresolved 
problem,” i.e. to the fact that Antiquity did not know at all an ego 
problem, and not in the least such a problem in connection with motiva- 
tion. Many of them, it is clear, would like to explain away this 
important discovery as swiftly as possible by the assumption that the 
ancient Greeks’ knowledge of psychology was still inadequate. It would, 
however, be less overweening if there were gathered from this fact the 
hint as to the possibility that human nature could, plainly, be under- 
stood in quite a different way, perhaps in a much more adequate way, 
than with the aid of notions of psychic ego instances and motivational 
impulses. 

In order to become aware of such possibilities, we need only give 
ourselves up to our own immediate experience. Then at once there is 
no longer any question of an ego instance which decides on something 
outside itself. Such a notion of the ego is always arrived at, as it were, 
with a revolt of the being of man against a non-ego as object. Then the 
ego becomes, is imagined to become, a subject, which is set in opposi- 
tion to an object. When, on the contrary, we are conversing with one 
another in a perfectly natural fashion it will not occur to any of us to 
say that the ego in me or my ego perceives this or that, does this or 
that. Rather what we experience is always merely this: I do something 
or am aware of something. In this connection, when we say “I,” this 
saying of “I” never refers to a psychic entity, an instance inside me. 
For, after all, when we say, “I” see or do something, we always mean 
merely a present, past or future way of perceiving what is encountered 
and of coping with it. The little word “TI” is, rightly understood, always 
merely a human being’s reference to relationships with a world, to the 
way in which a world addresses us and the way in which we belong to 
a world, in which a human being with his fellows finds himself at any 
precisely given time, has found himself or will find himself. 

It is self-evident that the explicit utterance of the word “I’’ is 
restricted to those modes of behavior that a person has expressly con- 
sidered and recognized as the life possibilities belonging to his own 
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existence. It is, however, as little in correspondence to the reality of 
man to make the personified abstraction of a psychic ego instance 
out of these relationships to a world as it is misleading to hypostasize 
the life possibilities, which are not deliberately appropriated to an 
authentic self-being or are even denied, into the psychic instances of 
an unconscious or preconscious, in order then to allow specific impulses, 
drives and conceptions to take their course in such “psychic localities.” 
In reality nothing of the kind is to be found within the human being. 
Rather man is in all his relationships with the external world, in the 
appropriated as well as in the not yet appropriated ones, “outside” as 
it were; “outside,” namely, with the things appearing in the light of his 
relationships with the external world. . 

If, however, this is the case with my saying of “I,” then psychology 
would, when thinking in terms of an ego- or id-instance, an instance of 
the unconscious and a superego, make use of the old mechanics of 
fairy tales. For these too are accustomed to isolate the modes of 
behavior, for example those of a child’s mother which are wished and 
willed by it and to condense them into the notion of an individual 
instance, into the figure of a good fairy, and on the other hand, to 
personify the unpleasant ones, those the child does not want to know 
anything about, which it fears, in the imagined figure of a witch. 

It is as little possible for a child, however, to maintain the belief 
in these fairy tale figures all his life as it will presumably be for a 
psychologist to retain forever psychological notions of an instance. 
And not only the latter, we shall in time have to give up the notion of 
the “psyche” itself, which in an equally inadmissible way reifies the 
being of man. In this way, no doubt, psychology would be deprived of 
the object of its study, the “psyche” in fact, and could no longer 
continue as a science bearing this name. And yet would it be regrettable 
if psychology had to overcome itself and open the way for itself to 
become an adequate anthropology? 

If, however, what exists in fact as the being of man consists not of 
psychic entities, not of instances but always merely of the possibilities 
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of behavior over against what is encountered, which show themselves at 
any given time, the fundamental nature of the being of man must consist 
in an entirely primary and immediate capacity to understand and 
elucidate the earthly and divine things encountering it as the phenomena 
they are. How otherwise could man behave at all in this or another 
way in the face of what encounters him, unless his very being as a 
whole and according to its very constitution had not always resided in 
such a primary understanding and “luminating”? 

How would it otherwise be possible that, for example, you, honored 
colleagues, have revealed and shown yourselves to me quite immedi- 
ately as the fellow-men you are at the moment I could meet you? For 
not for one moment have I perceived myself as a subject first that 
would have had to transcend itself in order to get across to you. I have, 
on the contrary, from the very beginning of our meeting here, been 
with all my being with you in this auditorium and have been together 
with you occupying myself with the same subject of mutual interest, 
human motivation, and nowhere else. Or has it occurred differently with 
you? Have you really had first to crawl out of the shell of some instance 
or other, an ego, a person, in order to be able to hear me, to understand 
me or to misunderstand me? Have you too not, rather, been with me, 
have we all not been from the very outset, right here within the whole 
field of this hall and, especially involved in an understanding relation- 
ship to the same topic under discussion in the same hall, even if each 
one of us has his own way of understanding it? 

Where then, however, can motivations, human drives, come from 
if we have to drop the psychological notions of ego and id? What if 
the being of man had never at all been driven, from within itself, to 
something, if, to the contrary, it had always been attracted by what 
encounters it and engaged by it as if we were addressed and summoned 
by what appears in the light of our existence? Then what we would 
have to do would clearly be so to respond to this call and summons on 
the levels of perceiving, hearing and acting that the things intended 
for us could unfold themselves to the utmost fullness of their being. 
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However, do not many people, especially in the realm of so-called 
sensuality have the experience that they are, nevertheless, driven from 
within to certain things, so very much that their inner drivenness can 
grow into a state of bondage and addiction? However, does not an 
addiction, in fact, to the very highest degree pre-suppose a hearkening 
and this the awareness of a calling and summoning? Only, with such a 
relationship, there would occur a slavish submission to the summoning 
thing. Therefore, over against the state of bondage stands that authentic 
self-being of man which could bring itself into a free relationship to 
all the phenomena of its world which encounter it. 

However, would not in both cases what motivates, what moves man, 
come from much farther away than merely from a human ego, its 
object representations, its instincts and impelling forces? Would not 
even the notions up to now current in our psychology of an ego, just 
as well as the causal and final determinations of motivation, yield from 
the outset a false interpretation of the real state of affairs? This above 
all else would be the questions which by means of the question marks 
affixed to our title I should like to see placed before us for discussion. 





EXISTENTIALISM IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND SCIENCE* 


CLEMENS E. Benpa, M.D. 
(Associate Professor, Clark University; 
Assistant Psychiatrist, Massachusetts General Hospital; 
Director of Research and Psychiatry, Walter E. Fernald State School) 


I. THe PHILosoPpHICAL BACKGROUND OF EXISTENTIALISM 


1. 

If we observe the reactions of the American scientist and especially 
of the American psychiatrist and psychologist to the existential 
approach in their fields, we may notice an almost uniform response 
which can be summarized in one sentence: Existentialism in psychiatry 
is the attempt to superimpose an alien European philosophy upon 
American scientific thinking. 

As philosophy, many diverse tendencies in modern thinking—con- 
cerned with man’s position in this world rather than with logic, history, 
and the natural sciences—find themselves merged in the movement 
called “existentialism.” Despite individual differences in attitude, rang- 
ing from Sartre’s atheism to the deep religious devotion of Berdjajev 
and Marcel, from the political collectivism of Heidegger and Sartre 
to the individualism of Jaspers, and from moral perspectivism to the 
formalistic ethic of Scheler—all existentialism is united in a deep 
concern for humanity as the center of man’s interest, and the dignity of 
the human individual as opposed to those scientific endeavors which 


* Presented at the Conference on Existential Psychiatry, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 8, 1960, sponsored by the American Ontoanalytic Association. 
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make man an object of natural, political, sociological or racial theories. 

No wonder that all these schools of thought have raised rather 
violent objections against existential thinking, and that there is no end 
to the disparaging comments. The Italian philosopher, Guido de 
Ruggiero, has published a book about existentialism with the subtitle, 
Disintegration of Man’s Soul. Chapter headings like “Existentialism: 
overstimulated, poisonous, perverse,” “Existentialism: a form of meta- 
physical pornography,” “Nightmare shapes of existentialism,” may 
give an idea of the violent attacks launched by this philosopher. Others 
join him in condemning existentialism as a philosophy of nihilism, 
despair or atheism. Marjorie Grene’s critique of the subject is less 
smug than Ruggiero’s, but her criticism of Kierkegaard and the modern 
existentialists lacks insight into the true significance of the movement. 

Even such sober thinkers as Abraham Maslow and Gordon Allport 
disengage themselves from existential thinking, rejecting and criticizing 
it as a European import which they compare unfavorably with the 
healthy, genuine American thinking. Maslow accepts certain existential 
particularities—like the quest for identity, the human predicament 
presented by the gap between human aspirations and human limitations, 
the problem of self-actualization and the concern with values—to be 
considered by American science and assimilated if properly sterilized 
and freed of all infectious thought material. Gordon Allport questions 
much of the writings and theorizings of his European colleagues and 
considers them “turgid, verbalistic, and reckless. A few of the ideas are 
as bright and as illuminating as the dawn; but these are then often © 
drowned in a sea of darkness.” The later chapters of Rollo May’s 
Existence, containing the case presentations of several European 
psychiatrists, are labeled “sheer darkness.” 

In modern existentialism we have to distinguish clearly between 
two different aspects: the philosophical background and the scientific 
method. As a philosophical attitude, existentialism meets the enthusiasm 
or hostility which is bound to be encountered by any human thought 
expressed with conviction and strength. As a scientific method, the 
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existential approach actually has little to do with philosophical formu- 
lations, and yet scientific methods encounter as much resistance as 
philosophical thinking if the framework of reference is changed. 

This was brought home to me recently when I attended a scientific 
meeting about modern physics with one of the leading psychoanalytical 
psychiatrists of this country. Deeply impressed by the creative thinking 
and flexibility of concept formation in modern physics, I expressed my 
feeling that modern psychiatry needs scientific thinking of a similar 
nature; whereupon my colleague coolly retorted that, for him, Freud’s 
psychoanalytical framework still seems fully adequate and he cannot 
see any need for changes. 


2. 

r Existentialism in its various expressions represents a counter move- 
ment against the one-sided concentration by philosophy and _ the 
sciences on so-called “objective” facts which are believed to exist 
independently of the time and place at which they are collected. In 
philosophy, the concentration on facts has resulted in a concentration on 
logic and epistemology or the science of knowing, whereas in the 
sciences the analytical procedure is considered the only legitimate 
scientific form. However, with increasing understanding of the nature 
of “facts” it has been recognized that these facts can be collected and 
objectified only by reducing them to more generalized levels in which 
only the common aspects are deemed significant while the individual 

_ nature of each phenomenon is eliminated. 

Useful and rewarding as this procedure may be, it neglects the 
fact that living is concerned with values and meanings which are of 
equal importance for human existence. In every century of Occidental 
history, a number of thinkers have concentrated on the spiritual forces 
prevalent in their time and have attempted to understand and interpret 
the meaning of the scientific discoveries made by their contemporaries. 
Thus existentialism is in each generation an attempted synopsis of the 
confusing phenomena resulting from the increasing fragmentation of 
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knowledge and living. Those who deny the possibility of understanding 
and interpreting the wholeness of human existence overlook the fact 
that even the most fragmented data of modern science are only present 
and calculated in a human mind that is able to transcend its individual 
existence. 

Existentialism, far from being the work of one special school, deals 
with the interpretation of man in his particular position in this world. 
Man, sharing with the animal kingdom an instinctual drive nature, has 
at the same time a sense of values and potentialities for knowing him- 
self and transcending his own existence. In accepting the whole scale 
of phenomena with which man is faced—biological and psychological 
as well as spiritual—the existentialist makes no attempt to reduce one 
sphere to another by an explanation of “nothing but” or to derive one 
existing form from another by assuming knowledge which he does not 
possess. 

Historically, existentialism is said to have been inspired mainly by 
the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, who indeed was the first to use 
the term “existential dialectic.” Most writings on the subject reveal an 
amazing lack of information about its historical background. Through- 
out the history of philosophy there have always been philosophers who 
emphasized man’s concern with himself and his fate. It is not by chance 
that existentialists have rediscovered the pre-Socratic Greek philoso- 
phers and have carefully collected the writings of Heraclitus. Heraclitus 
is now considered one of the greatest philosophers of our western 
civilization. Socrates was an “existentialist.” Pascal’s Pensées is one of 
the basic writings of the school of existentialism. These thinkers have 
been referred to as subjectivists in contrast to school philosophers who 
attempted objectivity. Objective thinkers throughout history have viewed 
subjectivity in philosophy with contempt and have ridiculed the attitude 
of thinkers who consider man more important than his systems. In 
contrast to Hegel’s system and his objective “Geist,” Kierkegaard dis- 
covered subjectivity as a starting point for all philosophizing. Adopting 
the Socratic way of presentation as his method of communication, 
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Kierkegaard used existential dialectic as a means of exposition of the 
problems of the living—the anxiety of existence and the paradox of 
faith—as the center around which thinking should revolve. Although 
his position is pivotal, it is worthwhile to note that Kierkegaard’s 
influence did not come into being until the time was prepared to accept 
him. 

It is only now that Schelling’s role in the development of exist- 
entialism is gradually being recognized. It is a strange twist of history 
that both Kierkegaard and Karl Marx are said to have attended 
Schelling’s lectures at the University of Berlin at the same time. 

The most revolutionizing influence on twentieth century European 
thinking came from Nietzsche. His importance in paving the way for 
a new philosophical attitude was greater by far than that of any other 
nineteenth century philosopher. Of fundamental importance was his 
awareness of the cultural trends of his time. In a philosophy postulating 
honesty more strongly than any other virtue and accepting the forlorn- 
ness of man, he recognized a cultural twilight and foresaw the nihilism 
toward which Europe was headed. Rejecting the man of compromise 
and half-truth, Nietzsche demanded a stronger generation to replace 
the former species man. His “Uebermensch” is the man who questions 
all traditional values because he realizes that many of them are based 
on prejudice and illusion. In his heroic attitude, he accepts the loneli- 
ness and isolation and lives temporarily without values rather than with 
lies. Nietzsche saw the loss of all values as the problem faced by modern 
man. As a historian, he foresaw the cultural crisis and the nihilism 
which would spread all over Europe but it was not he who created the 
nihilism and the destruction of our faith. Like Cassandra in the Greek 
epos, he tried to warn his contemporaries of the dangers ahead. 

While Nietzsche’s influence was explosive, many other thinkers 
have gradually prepared the ground for existentialism. Wilhelm 
Dilthey, who is little known in this country, considered the various 
philosophical systems of the past as historical configurations existing 
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in relation to the historical period, the culture, and the social context 

of their epochs. The fundamental category for Dilthey was that of life; 

and man, according to Dilthey, has not a nature but a history. At the 

same time the French philosopher, Bergson, discovered “élan vital” as 

a mainspring of action and introduced intuition as a legitimate philo- 

sophical method. Husserl, Scheler, Jaspers, Heidegger, Binswanger; 
were all deeply influenced by Dilthey. Under Husserl’s influence the } 
leading philosophical school became that of phenomenology, from’ 
which the turn to a phenomenology of man and his position in time has 

now taken place. 

It must also be mentioned that similar changes in philosophical 
attitudes were produced independently by Dewey, James, and White- 
head. In literature Dostoevsky, Proust and Joyce have contributed 
greatly to man’s knowledge of his own ambivalence and confusion. 
It is also significant that Berdjajev and Shestov, the Russian philoso- 
phers, define their own positions as existentialistic. 

All of these thinkers are united in an attempt to make man more 
aware of his particular plight. The term “Existenz-Philosophie” was 
used by Jaspers as early as 1932, but it was not until the French 
existentialists defined their position in this specific way that the great 
variety of philosophical trends found the common denominator which 
now signifies this specific attitude. 

All existentialists are basically phenomenologists, regardless of 
whether or not they are disciples of Husserl who himself represented 
a new approach evolving from the endeavors of many different thinkers. 
Despite the fact that Hegel’s system and idealism have been the 
antithesis against which all existentialists since Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche have cast their own positions, Hegel’s Phaenomenologie des 
Geistes was such a gigantic and all-embracing concept that neither 
Marxism nor existentialism has entirely severed connections with this 
system. 

While existentialism is uniform in its attitude toward man as the 
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subject of history, the interpretation of man’s position and mission 
varies as much among existentialists as among contemporaries of other 
centuries. Names like Sartre and Heidegger are in the limelight at 
present, but the focus may easily shift to thinkers who are still in the 
shade. It must be said, however, that Heidegger has formulated some 
fundamental categories of being which lend themselves well to a con- 
frontation with the categories of natural science, including psycho- 
analysis. 

Philosophy has swung like a pendulum between the thesis and 
antithesis of idealism and materialism. Does the world exist outside of 
man and if so, in what way? The answer of the idealistic philosophers 
of the nineteenth century was that the outside world exists in man’s 
mind only, whereas pragmatism and materialism consider the environ- 
ment of man an independent reality which is available to all in the 
same way, in the form of objective data. 

The solution now offered by existentialism seems to outdate the old 
controversy. One cannot but wonder why such a simple formula as 
that we are living “in the world” should constitute such a Copernican 
turn; and yet “being-in-the-world” ends a century-old argument as to 
whether the world exists outside of us or is a creation of our minds. 
In materialism, man recognizes facts and natural relations as existing 
in an outside world. Science, as a systematic attempt to collect “facts,” 
represents the ultimate aim in man’s endeavor to see himself as part 
of a cosmic reality. In idealism, with the world existing only in man’s 
particular mind, man is the creator of all values and systems derived 
from his ethical, psychological or biological needs. 

Existentialism considers man as existing in a specific situation and 
“being” as “being a part” of an indefinite system of order and relation 
in space and time. Man always exists in a situation: the spatial relation- 
ship of being with and the temporal situation in which the past projects 
itself into the present, the present being determined by the direction 
of the future. Being in the world (Da-sein) is being there—in a situa- 
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tion with others. We are thrown into this ordinary state of existence 
(Alltéglichkeit) in its banality. We are not transcending into a true 
state of being or existence unless we take ourselves out of the banality 
by an act of choice. 

Heidegger’s main contribution rests on his “Dasein” analysis, the 
existential analysis of our being in the world. Emotions are considered 
by psychology as well as psychoanalysis as states of disturbance which 
color and change the ideal state of tranquillity—as if the natural man 
ever exists in an emotional vacuum. Heidegger emphasizes that “to be” 
is to be in a certain affective state which characterizes the emotional 
relationships between existing beings. The most immediate perception 
in any relationship is feeling, which moves and changes, the given 
states of emotion (Befindlichkeit) permeating every communication 
with others. It is only fair to the memory of Max Scheler to stress that 
he, and not Heidegger or Sartre, shifted the emphasis of traditional 
psychology toward a new understanding of the modes of emotional 
perception with its resulting consciousness through his studies of 
“sympathy-feelings.” As a consequence of Scheler’s understanding of 
the affective states, a number of fundamental categories of existence 
in which man experiences his being were established by Heidegger in 
contrast to Freud’s concepts. Anxiety is a fundamental experience in 
facing the void around us; it is the emotional category of loneliness. 
Fear, tranquillity and joy represent other modes of existence. 

It may be noticed that in the vocabulary of psychoanalysis the | 
individual is moved by the sex drive. Were it not for modifications of . 
the sex drive on the part of ego and superego, the individual would be 
given over entirely to the pursuit of happiness or satisfaction. The 
world of psychoanalysis is an atomistic world of entities struggling 
against each other, modified in their behavior only by the mutual 
balance of power. Heidegger’s basic category of existence in inter- 
personal relations is Sorge (concern, care, sorrow). There is no word 
in the English language that exactly expresses the emotional scale of 
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the word “Sorge.” Heidegger himself explains “care” by requoting 
the Latin fable that Goethe learned from Herder: 


One day when crossing a river, Care saw some clay on the bank. 
She took up a piece and began to fashion it. Jupiter arrived on 
the scene while she was still reflecting on what she had made. 
Care asked Jupiter to give a spirit or soul to the shape, and 
Jupiter immediately complied with the request. A dispute then 
arose between them, as each wanted to name the new creation, 
whereupon Earth joined in the discussion and insisted that her 
name be given to the new creature since she had furnished its 
body. Saturn was then called upon to settle the dispute. 
“Jupiter,” said Saturn, “since you have given the thing a soul 
you shall receive this after its death; you, Earth, shall finally 
receive the body; but Care first shaped the creature so she shall 
possess it as long as it lives. As for the quarrel over the creature’s 


name, let it be called Man (homo) since it is fashioned of earth 
(humus) .” * 


The verb “sorgen” means to be concerned with, to care and worry, 
to be anxious, apprehensive, protective, and loving. “Sorge,” more 
closely related to sorrow than to care, is the fundamental mode of 
relations in the “banality” of daily life into which each being is born. 
There can be little doubt that the mutual interrelationship of everyday 
living is more adequately represented in the category of care than in 
psychoanalytical terms of sex. Anxiety appears as an offshoot of care 
rather than as a modification of sexual urges. 

While Freud did not recognize love except as sex, Ludwig 
Binswanger’s monumental contribution offers an existential analysis of 
the human experience love, the state of being “we,” which far trans- 





* Heidegger: Sein und Zeit, p. 198. Neomarius Verlag, Tiibingen, 1949. (Translation 
by CB) 
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cends all modifications of the sex drive and can never be expressed 
in psychoanalytical terms. 

Man experiences his first taste of true freedom of will in 
Heidegger’s freedom “toward death.” His analysis stems directly from 
Dostoevsky’s writings. The latter found in the possibility of voluntary 
death the first proof of man’s particular freedom. Many of his great 
novels dealt with suicide, and he recognized the fact that the possibility 
of suicide is peculiar to the human situation in contrast to the animal 
kingdom. In a little known study on suicide and immortality, “Confes- 
sions of a Suicidal,” Dostoevsky analyzed the deadly logic of suicide: 
“Since man is thrown into this world without his asking (note that even 
the idea “thrown into the world” comes from Dostoevsky’s writings) 
and his suffering may be much greater than his happiness, one may 
accuse nature for this state. Nature, however, does not answer and man, 
being unable to find anyone whom he may make responsible for his 
suffering, has only one freedom—that of ending this state of humiliation 
and despair.” Dostoevsky concluded that only the idea of immortality 
can prevent conscious man from drawing such a conclusion. Freud 
wrote a study on Dostoevsky’s profound thoughts and discounted them 
by claiming that Dostoevsky could never rid himself of “a father 
complex which he projected into the outside, using God and the State 
as authorities.” 

Another category which assumes great importance in existentialist 
thinking is that of time. Bergson’s fundamental analysis of time as a 
river flowing permanently from one place to another has led to the 
distinction between physical and biological time. “Present” is always a 
rather arbitrary and artificial arrest in a constant process of becoming 
(werden) in which the past projects itself into the future, and man is 
therefore always infinitely more than what he is at any given moment. 
What he calls “future” is always present in modifying our states as 
much as the past. Modern thinking has disclosed the difference between 
physical and biological space and physical and biological time. The 
discovery of “biological” time is a cornerstone in existential thinking 
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but is not new. Herder has already given an excellent analysis of time in 
his Metakritik der Kritik der reinen Vernunft. “It is time” means the 
moment has come when some action must be taken. The measure of 
biological time is action. 

As already pointed out, Heidegger’s contribution is his existential 
analysis of the individual states of being. Existentialism has a larger 
scope, however. The writings of other existential philosophers deal more 
with human attitudes and the general historical situation. Karl Jaspers, 
coming directly from psychiatry, is strangely removed from a primary 
understanding of individual situations. His main contribution is closely 
dependent upon the thinking of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche and 
attempts to enlighten our present cultural conflict. In 1931 he dis- 
cussed the concept of existential philosophy (Existenz-Philosophie) in 
one chapter of his small but significant book, The Spiritual Situation of 
Our Time (the American translation has the title: Man in the Modern 
Age). 

Jaspers points out that sociology, psychology and anthropology 
tend to regard man as an object of science. Such a designation has little 
meaning for the individual as far as his own life decisions are con- 
cerned. Knowledge, although a necessary tool, is potent only for the 
man who uses it according to his will. Everything can be constructive 
or destructive, and man’s decision in choosing between one or the other 
depends not on facts or knowledge but on his spiritual choice of a 
course of action, on his orientation in time. Jaspers developed a 
philosophy of existential dialectic which takes no perspective as final 
or true: 

Existential philosophy cannot create a rounded out definite system; it 
would be lost immediately if and when it pretended to know what 
man is. 

It is the purpose of philosophizing to surrender to the times and 
gain insight into the situation of the moment. Leading thinkers have 
the privilege of enlightening their contemporaries but must not assume 
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e in the attitude of having found the key to man’s problem once and for all. 
the Sartre refers to himself as an “atheistic existentialist” and his argu- 
- of ments follow closely the thoughts of Nietzsche, whom he calls “the 
widower of God.” Sartre writes: 


tial 

ger The existentialist . . . thinks it very distressing that God does 
ore not exist, because all possibility of finding values in a heaven 
7, of ideas disappears along with Him; there can no longer be an 
ary a priori Good, since there is no infinite and perfect conscious- 
ely ness to think it. Nowhere is it written that the Good exists, that 
and we must be honest, that we must not lie; because the fact is we 
dis. are on a plane where there are only men. 

iow That (the disbelief of God) is the very starting point of 
: of existentialism. Indeed, everything is permissible if God does 
ern 


not exist, and as a result man is forlorn, because neither within 
him nor without does he find anything to cling to. He can’t 
BY start making excuses for himself. . . . That is the idea I shall 


ttle try to convey when I say that man is condemned to be free. 
wel Condemned because he did not create himself, yet in other 
the respects is free; because, once thrown into the world, he is 
ive responsible for everything he does. 
her Atheistic existentialism, which I represent, is more coherent. 
fa It states that if God does not exist, there is at least one being in 
la | whom existence precedes essence, a being who exists before he 
nal can be defined by any concept, and that this being is man, or, _ 
as Heidegger says, human reality. What is meant here by saying 
ul that existence precedes essence? It means that, first of all, man 
hat exists, turns up, appears on the scene, and, only afterwards, 
defines himself. If man, as the existentialist conceives him, is 
and indefinable, it is because at first he is nothing. Only afterward 
oe will he be something, and he himself will have made what he 
me 


will be. Thus there is no human nature, since there is no God to 
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conceive us. Not only is man what he conceives himself to be, 
but he is also only what he wills himself to be after this thrust 
toward existence. 

Man is nothing else but what he makes of himself. Such is 
the first principle of existentialism. 

If we cannot accept God in a traditional way any longer 
and the God of our ancestors is dead, we can as little accept 
any a priori ethic or moral which any school teacher or dictator 
likes to impose upon us. Subjectivity is our point of departure: 
every theory which takes man out of the moment in which he 
becomes aware of himself is, at its very beginning, a theory 
which confounds truth. 


It is obvious that Sartre represents the nihilistic man of the 
twentieth century whom Nietzsche predicted so well, the man who is 
serious about the doubtfulness of values which man has taken for 
granted for so many centuries. Sartre and his followers are the con- 
temporaries who have learned to say “yes” to life in spite of every- 


thing, to life and to nothing else, because life or existence is the only 
thing of which we are sure. 


II. EXISTENTIALISM IN SCIENCE 

In contrast to philosophical considerations, the existential approach 
in science and particularly in psychiatry has developed independently 
under completely different aspects. While the nineteenth century was 
increasingly anti-philosophical, the natural sciences were at the same 
time experiencing a great development and psychiatry was for the first 
time included with the natural sciences. Mental disorders and the 
neuroses were diseases of the nervous system and merited the same 
scientific attention as was accorded to other body diseases. Indeed, 
under such aspects the mentally ill were liberated from the stigma of 
moral rejection and were looked upon as patients who deserved objec- 
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tive, detached and yet sympathetic treatment. The classical school of 
psychiatry dealt with diseases as morbid entities during this period. 
Man has a schizophrenia, a psychosis or neurosis. A disease is consid- 
ered according to the model of an infectious invader—its elimination 
and cure would be the highest achievement of the new science of psy- 
chiatry. The greatest triumph of this era is the discovery of spirochetes 
in the brain which explained the strange picture of general paresis, 
the various phenomena of ‘which had puzzled psychiatry for half a 
century. 

While the objective approach is most perfected in natural sciences 
like physics, astronomy, geology, and the biological aspects of medicine 
—sciences which can deal with isolated objects—there has been an 
increasing doubt as to the possibility of subjecting psychiatry, psy- 
chology, history and social sciences to the same methods. The cultural 
sciences cannot ignore the fact that many of the data are individual 
documents which by their very nature are “subjective.” All of these 
sciences depend to a large extent on self-experience, self-awareness and 
consciousness as sources of information. To treat these subjective data 
of self-experience of men just like any physical data involves much 
theorizing which cannot be ignored. 

That existentialism in psychiatry has developed its own self-aware- 
ness mainly in contrast to the psychoanalytical approach is due to the 
fact that psychoanalysis has also taken its starting point from the sub- 
jective experience of the patient but developed in an entirely different 
direction from that taken in phenomenology. There is little doubt that 
Freud and psychoanalysis have contributed more to the understanding 
of man than any other scientific endeavor of recent decades. Psycho- 
analysis too is motivated by a deep concern for individual dignity. 
Within modern psychiatry and its methods of electric shock and psycho- 
surgery, psychoanalysis appears to be the main branch of therapy 
defending the individual’s right to his own problems and seems un- 
willing to surrender to streamlining in space and time. Yet it is apparent 
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V0 those who are aware of current trends that psychoanalysis is once . 
more in the midst of a violent controversy. A number of the psycho- ¢ 
analytical interpretations are unacceptable to many contemporary psy- ) 
chologists and thinkers. Psychoanalysis, which could easily be swept ' 
away by arguments which invalidate many of its most important 
theories, is in danger of being lost in its true gains. It is therefore . 
of more than superficial importance to investigate the rejection of 
psychoanalysis by most of the existential thinkers. Is it merely a matter : 
of interpretation or does it represent such a fundamental change in } 
attitude that no reconciliation is possible? 
Psychoanalysis has many different aspects. It is a method of psy- 
chological inquiry, an explanatory theory of behavior, and a thera- 
peutic technique. A practising analyst may well say that he is con- 
cerned only with his technique of therapy, and that it is of little im- 
portance whether the theories derived from this technique are true or 
false as long as the method is successful. the 
Yet psychoanalysis is concerned with human behavior, with human my 
beings acting in interpersonal relations beyond the scope of the indi- _ 
vidual and his problems. It offers a theory of human development i 
which has many implications in everyday living—education, sociology, - 
and ethics. It cannot be denied that psychoanalysis has had great influ- ” 
ence upon modern thinking, and Freud was well aware that his theories — 
would affect the cultural manifestations of his time. It is the funda- the 
mental concept of man which is the deep concern of every thinker, } & 
because all aims and endeavors are determined by man’s ideas of him- - 
self. Freud knew only too well that no science is based on a description ™ 
of facts. In his paper, Instincts and Their Vicissitudes, he writes: wi 
The view is often defended that sciences should be built up on P 
clear and sharply defined basal concepts. In actual fact no ct 
science, not even the most exact, begins with such definitions. . . . t 
Even at the stage of description it is not possible to avoid . 
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applying certain abstract ideas to the material at hand, ideas 
derived from various sources and certainly not the fruit of the 
new experience only. . . . So long as (such ideas) remain in 
this condition we come to an understanding of their meaning 
by repeated references to the material of observation, from 
which we seem to have deduced our abstract ideas, but which is 
in point of fact subject to them. Thus, strictly speaking, they 
are in the nature of conventions. . . . The progress of science, 
however, demands a certain elasticity even in these definitions. 
The science of physics furnishes an excellent illustration of the 
way in which even those ‘basal concepts’ that are firmly estab- 
lished in the form of definitions are constantly being altered 
in their content. 


Thus it is not the psychoanalytical technique which is at stake but 
the theories with regard to personality and behavior which are of 
importance for the aims of psychotherapy in particular and for educa- 
tion and anthropology in general. 

It is evident that Freud’s whole endeavor was directed toward an 
investigation of man’s instinctual drives and their important influence 
on behavior. Sexuality became the center of attention as the strongest 
instinctual drive, and Freud discovered that it penetrated deeply into 
the finest branches of cultural manifestations. Out of these studies 
grew a theory of man whose unconscious life is dominated by the 
urges of instincts. As Freud expressed it: “There is no doubt that the 
essence of man consists of instinctual drives, the elementary nature of 
which is identical in every human being.” 

In order to establish psychology as a natural science similar to 
physics and chemistry, Freud attempted to reduce the qualitative 
changes in the combination of elements. All apparent variations are 
therefore superimposed upon the original instinctual structure by cul- 
tural forces. 
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Fenichel demonstrates that Freud divided the instincts into two 
categories, the first of which is represented by simple needs such as 
breathing, hunger, thirst, defecation, and urination. 


Since the satisfaction of these urges is vital, the actions can be 
postponed for a short time only and their aims cannot be 
altered. Consequently there is hardly any variability in these 


needs, and for psychology they are of relatively minor impor- 
tance. 


The second group is represented by the sexual instincts: 


In contradistinction to the imperative instincts (of the first 
category) the sexual instincts, if they cannot find gratification in 
their original form, have the capacity to change, to alter their 
objective or aims, or to submit to repression by the ego and 
then to make themselves apparent again in various ways and in 
different disguises . . . Freud explains as sexual many phe- 
nomena which had previously not been recognized as having 
any connection with sexuality—in particular the neuroses. He 
recognizes that human sexuality is by no means limited to the 
impulses and actions that lead more or less directly to sexual 
intercourse. 


The broad application of the term “sexuality” enabled Freud to find 
sexuality in human life from early infancy on. Sexuality is a “basal” 
instinct which activates and motivates all relationships with animate 
and inanimate subject matter. “Freud compared man in respect to 
libido with an amoeba that can stretch out pseudopodia, originally 
concentrated within its own body substance, toward the outside world, 
and then can draw them back again.” 

Fenichel’s answer to the question of why Freud calls infantile 
phenomena sexual is, 
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First, because they constitute the native soil from which the 
sexuality of the adult subsequently develops; second, because 
every adult who is in any way blocked in his sexuality falls back 
to infantile sexuality as a substitute; third, because the child 
experiences his sexuality with the same emotions the adult feels 
toward his; fourth, because the aims of these strivings are 
identical with the aims observable in adult perversions, and no 
one has ever doubted that the perversions are anything but 
sexual. 


If this psychological scientific framework were limited to the 
sphere of instinctual drives, it could still serve a very important scien- 
tific aim. The most consequential step, however, is the theory that ego 
and superego are an outgrowth of instinctual drives because of the en- 
forcement of prohibitions. “The instinctual attitudes of the children 
toward their parents are turned into forces hostile to the instincts by 
an introjection of the parents. Thus through the influence of the external 
world instinctual impulses have been transformed into anti-instinctual 
impulses.” The story of ego and superego is the history of the incor- 
poration of instinctual prohibitions. This is a slow and painful process 
of negotiation and emotional trading between the ego that is forced 
to give up the drive for satisfaction and the restricting forces that are 
represented by parents and environment. This process is described 
in the following way: 


An important step in further maturation is accomplished when 
prohibitions set up by the parents remain effective even in their 
absence. Now a constant watchman has been instituted in the 
mind, who signals the approach of possible situations or be- 
havior that might result in the loss of the mother’s affection. 
This watchman fulfills the essential function of the ego: to an- 
ticipate the probable reactions of the external world to one’s 
behavior. A portion of the ego has become an “inner mother,” 
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threatening a possible withdrawal of affection. These anti- 
instinct forces have an instinctual character because they are 
derivatives of instincts. 

The ego “borrows” from its strong parents the strength that 
enables it to suppress the Oedipus complex. In this way the 
resolution of the Oedipus complex brings about the marked and 
decisive “step within the ego,” which is so important for sub- 
sequent ego development and which by its organization is 
differentiated from its forerunner—the superego. The superego 
is the heir of the parents not only as a source of threats and 
punishments but also as a source of protection and as a provider 
of reassuring love. Being on good or bad terms with one’s 
superego becomes as important as being on good or bad terms 
with one’s parents previously was. With the establishment of 
the superego various mental functions are altered. Anxiety 
changes in part into guilt feelings. It is no longer an external 
danger, loss of love or castration, which is feared, but an inner 
representative of this danger, which threatens from within. 


The far-reaching consequences of this concept are that guilt is the 
“tension” between id and superego, and the various values represented 
in the superego are incorporations of instinctual prohibitions. Culture 
is the accumulation of such instinctual prohibitions, the gigantic super- 
ego projected into the outside world and experienced as a reality that 
exists independently of man. The idea is well phrased in Freud’s 
famous sentence: “There is no question but religion derives from the 
need for help and the anxiety of the child and mankind in its early 
infancy.” In this monistic system in which values are projections of 
inner needs into reality, guilt appears merely as an “inner conflict” 
between instinctual drives and superego. Thus man’s mission on this 
earth is fundamentally a social one in creating a satisfactory adjust- 
ment and eventual social equilibrium in which the individual lives in 
a kind of Utopia free of fear, want, and anxiety. It is no coincidence 
that psychoanalysis, when expelled from Europe, found a new home in 
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American society—the last retreat of an individualistic pragmatic 
society. This society is steered by the conviction that man lives and 
functions in a self-perpetuating social structure wherein everyone has 
his place, scope, and range; and individual activities are automatically 
regulated by social forces which restore the equilibrium through their 
own power. 

If we examine the theoretical framework of psychoanalytical psy- 
chology, it becomes apparent that these theories are far removed from 
the actual experiential world of man. They represent an attempt to build 
a model of human behavior and reactions in which every happening 
finds its proper explanation, but there is complete neglect of the fact 
that man may not actually experience the world in this way and his 
experiences may call for an entirely different understanding. If the 
existential approach emphasizes that we must get away from the theory 
of behavior and go back to the subjective, immediate experience, the 
contrast of objectivity and needed subjectivity is concerned with just 
that. All existential analysis is based on phenomenology which is, ac- 
cording to Jaspers, 


a task to re-present perceptibly the psychological conditions 
which people really experience. These conditions must be ob- 
served, considered, seen in their relationships, and delineated. 
Since, unlike physical facts, we are unable to perceive psycho- 
logical data directly, we have to rely on awareness, empathy, 
perception, understanding, self-descriptions, and various forms 
of expression. The beginner must collect a wealth of material in 
order to be able to grasp what is meant. The understanding of 
what the patient really feels, what he has in mind, what he 
experiences, has to be separated from all that is thought about 
it, what is theory or what he thinks is the explanation—the phe- ae 
nomenological absence of any kind of prejudice.* 





* Allgemeine Psychopathologie, 3rd ed., 1923. Verlag von Julius Springer, Berlin. (Passage 
translated by present author, p. 35) 
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Most scientists will agree that all great sciences rely on observations 
and the collecting of data and “facts” as a starting point for any new 
discovery. It would seem that there is nothing new in the phenomeno- 
logical approach, therefore, since apparently it is little more than a 
return to actual observation. However, as soon as we analyze the 
problem: What are “facts” in psychology and in the experiential world 
of man?, the entire psychology is set in motion and all the so-called 
“facts” are in question. All awareness of inner states beyond the stage 
of mere feeling is based on the language structure of human conscious- 
ness, and all communication of observational data rests on established 
language patterns that have a conventional meaning in which the inner 
experience is expressed.* One need only listen to a patient’s report of 
his experiences, or attempt to relate one’s own experience in any form 
or communication except non-verbal, to comprehend that psychological 
awareness is constantly structured along various value systems accord- 
ing to which any experience is judged and its meaning evaluated. No 
person can have a value-free experience.-In other words, any experi- 
ence takes on meaning according to the design of the inner world of 
each individual. This means that psychological experiences are not per- 
ceived in a value-free atmosphere, to be later categorized and stored 
according to value systems; each experience enters the human mind 
through the channels of evaluation which precede any actual experience. 
From this it follows that the individual does not start out as an empty 
receiver to be formed by the impact of the outer world but is, first of 
all, part of a larger unit—genetic somatic endowment, family, nation, 
culture, time and space—which forms his general personality prior to 
the process of individuation, self-actualization and self-fulfillment. 

“If man is explained according to biological theories, this is an 
arbitrary determination of his “essence” which is not more “scientific” 
than the determination of man’s essence as a spiritual being or in any 





*See C. E. Benda: “Language, Consciousness, and Problems of Existential Analysis 
(Daseinsanalyse) ,” p. 262 ff. (Am. J. Psychotherapy, 14:259, 1960). 
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other terms. For the first time in human history, existentialism is con- 
scious of the implications that the essence of man is determined by 
what man believes and wants to be rather than by scientific standards. 
Man exists in different worlds, according to what he determines to be 
and to become. Without a thorough understanding of these implica- 
tions, all explanatory theories appear naive and unacceptable. In em- 
phasizing the process of understanding in contrast to explaining 
modern existentialism in science stresses the fundamental function of 
seeing the inner relationship of all psychological experience and thus 
refraining from judgment and premature arrival at any definite system. 
‘Understanding is a category of vast dimensions which has replaced the 
limited explanatory * systems of previous centuries} 

To apply this framework of thinking, one may point out only a 
few consequences. Man is not an instinctual, unconscious being on 
whom consciousness is superimposed as a sort of after-effect. Man 
lives in a world in which the perceptual segmentation is based on his 
language. As a conscious being, he is primarily a speaking and 
questioning individual whose consciousness is formed by language and 
who interacts with other human beings through the medium of language 
and other symbolic forms. The reality which previous pragmatic and 
materialistic sciences took for granted as an objective reality, inde- 
pendent of man’s inner structure, is non-existent; and any reality 
experienced by man is accessible to him only through the imagery in 
which reality is reflected./Thus, to understand man one must under- 
stand man’s imagery—a matter which has been completely neglected 
in previous decades of scientific psychology.’ : 

Studying the world in which the individual lives in the modality 
in which it is reflected in his imagery and communicated in his 
language, living in itself is seen as a constant becoming in which the 
very process of living is an irreversible event.Thus the temporality 





* See C. E. Benda: “The Existential Approach in Psychiatry,” p. 26 ff. (J. Existential 
Psychiatry, 1:24, 1960). 
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of man is not a category of knowledge but an existential (or 


”’) reality, without which man’s nature cannot be compre- 


“ontologi 

hendedvKny construct of man in which time and becoming are not 
essential categories must of necessity miss a basic understandings 
Moreover, since living in time is not only a progressive and irreversible 
process but at the same time a limited event which is terminated by 
death, man’s orientation in his existence is a suspension between past 
and future in which the present—which at first sight seemed the most 
noncontroversial reality—is actually the most unreal fact. Not only is 
the present an abstraction, since all persons experience a different 
present, but any present is only a crossroad between past and future 
and therefore determined as much by past as by future events. A 
psychology that constructs man’s behavior from the past, without due 
consideration for the tendencies and ways in which man projects 
himself into the future, must of necessity fall short of an essential 
understanding of man’s nature. However, if past and future are the 
true realities of the inner world and yet neither past nor future is 
“there” or real because the past is gone and the future is yet to come, 
how can these unreal factors form a true reality? It is obvious that the 
past exists only through its impact on the imagery, which has duration. 
It is equally obvious that the future exists in the expectation of events 
to come, events which are anticipated and toward which man is oriented 
in his activities. 

With these considerations, we have taken another step forward. 
Man’s emotions, feelings, imagery and thoughts form only one aspect 
of man’s reality since man exists as an acting being who by his very 
mobility encounters the world and is therefore constantly confronted 
with decisions. These decisions are not made before motion is started: 
the confrontation with choices is a result of man’s nature as an active 
being who is rocketed into existence. True, most people never reach 
orbit but fall by the wayside and are lost; but once man experiences 
his own propulsion, his decisions and thus awareness of choices and 
values are a matter of being and not of superimposed rationality. 
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These few remarks must suffice to demonstrate that the problem of 
imagery as a reality in which the experience of reality is reflected, the 
problem of memory as the modality in which the past has duration, 
the problem of will as the form in which man projects himself into 
the future, the problem of values under which man makes his decisions 
—that these are not peripheral issues of a psychology which can be 
primarily an ego psychology including id and superego but are the 
basic forms of human existence which one must understand in order 
to understand man. Psychology as a science, without consideration of 
these fundamental issues, is like a biology which is based on data 
collected from autopsy material. It is therefore not philosophy or 
theoretical speculation that causes the existential movement in psychi- 
atry to reject the conventional framework of psychology and psychiatry, 
but a truly scientific understanding that the present-day framework of 
psychiatry is entirely inadequate. / 


III. THe IMPLICATIONS OF THE EXISTENTIAL APPROACH 
IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Ludwig Binswanger, who is one of the main exponents of existential 
analysis or rather analysis of existence (Daseinsanalyse) in psychiatry, 
has emphasized repeatedly that his method is not concerned with 
psychotherapy * and he has not yet come to the point of pondering its 
implication for therapeutic procedures. It is obvious, however, that such 
a dramatic change in the concept of man’s nature as developed in 
phenomenology cannot but be of great consequence to psychotherapy. 
As a matter of fact, it seems impossible to maintain the psychothera- 
peutic approach of psychoanalysis under the new understanding of 
man’s nature. From the viewpoint of existentialism, psychoanalysis has 
not paid attention to some important aspects of the therapeutic situation 
which may be summarized in a few sentences: 


*“Daseinsanalyse und Psychotherapie.” Ztschr. f{. Psychotherapie und Medizinische 
Psychologie, 5:241, 1954. 
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1. If becoming is the essence of man’s life, life is an irreversible 
progressive change in which previous epochs are integrated in new 
structural complexities that represent a true, irreversible development. 
It is true that the process of integration may be followed by a period 
of disintegration in the “sickness unto death,” but even during that 
period it is not “regression” but disintegration which takes place. 
The idea of psychoanalysis—that the period of infantile sexuality, or 
the first four years of life, is alone decisive in personality development 
and thus neurotic reactions—is unacceptable if the concept of becoming 
is taken seriously. Every period in a man’s life is of importance and 
requires its own orientation, but one may doubt that each period is of 
equal importance. Viewed under the aspects of a lifetime, one may 
concede that the first few years—in which the child is in such close 
dependence on its environment—are important for the development of 
independent actions and emotional relationships; but since man’s 
instinctual reactions are progressively replaced by conscious orientation, 
the process of consciousness in the second decade of life is of far 
greater importance than the infantile sexuality. 

2. The concept of sexuality as developed in psychoanalysis cannot 
withstand scientific criticism, despite all attempts to make Freud’s 
concept of sexuality generally acceptable. Sexuality is a psychosomatic 
expression of human interrelatedness and therefore depends on the 
maturity of the body to serve this specific function of human interaction 
in sex. This stage is not reached before puberty, and the maturation 
of sexuality is experienced as a new and strange event within the 
personality development. The precursors of mature sexuality, the need 
for emotional warmth, for contact, for mothering, for discharge of 
sexual tension, are as different from the mature stage of sexual inter- 
action as the embryo at the placenta is different from the adult whose 
locomotion and orientation in the world are independent. Applying 
the embryology of sex to an understanding of mature stages over- 
emphasizes one aspect and neglects other, equally important factors, 
actually considering all neuroses as errors in development rather than 
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reactions to a chain of experiences, and attempting to create a self- 
realization against all odds. 

3. The misconcept of sexuality as a unilateral drive instead of a 
human relatedness has led to other misconceptions which are of great 
consequence. Sexual deviations, perversions and failures of mature 
behavior are not anomalies of the sex drive but expressions of an 
abnormal psychological orientation in this world. It is the concept of 
the other person and one’s own self that prevents the application and 
exercising of one’s own nature in relation to other persons. Thus the 
body is not used as a means of expression in one’s relatedness to 
another. Deviations in sex behavior are not causes of neuroses but 
symptoms which are brought about by a disorder in a completely 
different sphere. 

4. While psychoanalytical concepts have contributed to the under- 
standing of psychosomatic relations and diseases, they have at the same 
time brought about a complete misunderstanding of the role of the 
body in the life of the psyche. The body is by no means an instrument 
of the psyche and its function depends merely on psychological factors. 
As an animated human soma, the body is the source of all experience of 
the world around and within us. v 

Far from being dead matter or a machine run by something called 
“psyche”—a concept which comes from physics in which matter and 
energy are distinguished—the living body precedes all psychological 
experience and provides contact with everything that is not we.-Thus 
the body itself is experienced as something whose form and function _ 
are to a certain extent beyond the control of the self, and so-called 
“psychosomatic” relations are not a one-way dependency of the soma 
on the psyche but a closed circuit which cannot be broken without 
ceasing to exist..Therefore, our being in the world is also a specific 
being experienced in the forms of maleness or femaleness, age, stage 
of maturation and development, race, family, beauty and ugliness, 
skill and awkwardness, and the wide range of mimic expressive 
behavior determining the range of psychological expression and exper- 
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ience. The complete neglect of somatic aspects of human existence and 
the stages of development has led to a completely abstract psychology 
which deals with energy forms and modalities rather than with living 
human personalities. One can easily demonstrate that psychological 
development depends on the development of the organism as well as 
on mental factors, and human attitudes and behavior patterns cannot 
be understood except in the patterns in which a specific individual 
interacts with the world. Thus an understanding of the particular 
situation of each individual in time and space provides at the same 
time the fundament of a human existential psychology which is appli- 
cable to all human races and all age groups. A drive psychology of the 
unconscious or even an ego psychology disregards the obvious fact that 
the ego differs at each age level and in each cultural setting. Therefore 
the abstract drives or energy dynamics are only a very limited part of 
the full human existence. 

5. These considerations lead us to another aspect which is closely 
related to the former: the temporality of human existence. It is sur. 
prising to note how the psychology of the last decades has completely 
neglected the fact that human life is an event in time in which the 
orientation and projection toward the future is equal in importance to 
the past. As a matter of fact, the past does not exist as an experience 
except in those patterns which are acceptable and meaningful to a 
possible future, and the present is not real but a stage directed toward 
future events. If therefore neither past nor present nor future is “real” 
except in the form of imagery, the concept of reality, of “adjustment” 
to reality, and other commonly used terms requires a revision. On the 
other hand, the two aspects of the inner world of man—perception as 
the form in which the so-called “outer” world is contacted, and 
imagery as the form in which the inner world is designed—assume a 
central place in existential psychology. 

6. If man is not propelled by causative forces a tergo but oriented 
toward a future into which he projects himself and in which he seeks 
actualization, the form in which the orientation toward the future is 
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realized assumes new importance. This is what human psychology has 
for several thousand years called “will.” It is significant that the 
concept of will has dropped out of human psychology in the last half- 
century and is found only in educational and moral treatises. +f 
orientation toward a future is recognized as the basic human situation, 
however, the problem of will, freedom and choice is again the center 
of human endeavor.~ 

7. Without going into further detail, it may be said that the 
concept of psychotherapy and the neuroses with which psychotherapy 
is mainly concerned has changed basically, too. True, a considerable 
amount of psychiatric work still deals with mental sickness, and the 
psychiatrist acts as a medical person under the same scientific con- 
ditions as other branches of modern medicine.”“However, what has 
given modern psychiatry and psychotherapy such an outstanding 
position is its dealing with those forms of human disturbances, 
emotional disorders and cultural maladaptations previously sum- 
marized under the term “neuroses” but now appearing as modalities 
of human existence which are the ways in which modern man lives in 
his modern world! Zhe psychiatrist in psychotherapy deals with the 
modalities of human existence and is no longer the technician who 
repairs displacements and maladjustments but the counselor and 
therapist in cultural situations wherein the individual is doomed to 
being crushed or condemned to impotence if unable to find a form of 
self-realization which preserves his integrity: The step from an under- 
standing of defense mechanisms to an understanding of forms of self-\ 
realization and actualization is a long one and calls for a new form of 
psychotherapy. In this light, “neurotic” patterns are no longer abnormal 
or merely useful defenses but may be seen as meaningful expressions 
of an individual who finds himself incapable of self-expression. Such 
modern psychotherapy sees the roles of the therapist and the patient 
in a new form which transcends analytical inquiry and analytical 
references and calls for a human form of contact, the intricacies of 
which cannot be expressed in simple scientific terms. 
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OBSESSIVE AND HYSTERICAL 
SYNDROMES IN THE LIGHT OF 
EXISTENTIAL CONSIDERATION 


Mitton H. Miter, M.D. and Joun W. Cuot os, Ph.D. 
(Dr. Miller is Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Chotlos is Executive Secretary, Research Com- 

mittee, Winter VA Hospital, Topeka, Kansas) 


The clinician who would understand human behavior traditionally 
addresses himself to the question, What moves man? He constructs 
formulas and hypotheses which would explain the nature of the force 
which provides the vigor, love, enthusiasm, the will, and the inspiration 
which characterize our daily lives. What causes men to arise each 
morning and pursue their lives? What is the nature of the same force 
which causes them to behave as they do when retiring at night? The 
traditional approach has been to search for determinants of behavior 
in motivating conditions and to consider these conditions as external 
to and acting upon the behaving organism. Assessment of differing 
approaches for understanding such motivations as move man may 
providd convenient vignette of the diverse theoretical viewpoints which 
have guided clinicians in recent decades. 

At one far pole of the theoretical continuum were the ideas of 
Freud. Stated simply, Freud declared that man is moved by appetites 
or forces within him called drives, hungers, or instincts. When unful- 
filled or thwarted, when blocked from some kind of direct or indirect 
expression, great anxiety is experienced. Understand man’s mode of 
biological adaptation and you understand man. 

This position, as stated, represents more of an historically signi- 
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ficant view than one actively held in narrow interpretation today. 
Indeed, the most significant trend in thinking about human behavior 
within the traditional psychoanalytic framework has been the effort to 
somehow broaden the narrow cause-effect basis for understanding “what 
moves man.” We hear today of such concepts as “conflict free sphere 
of ego,” and of “autonomous ego,” and of “behavior for behavior’s 
sake” (1, 2 and 3). Without doubt, the contributions to thinking, under- 
standing, and to some extent, to therapeutic intervention which derives 
from an understanding of man as moved by his biology, have been 
great. However, such is not the only possible view as regards this 
question. 

More to the center of the theoretical continuum, one encounters 
the ideas of Sullivan. Here, the concepts of instinct, appetitive hungers, 
unconscious, are somehow neither denied, nor raised to central 
importance; rather, they may be bracketed, put aside for a time, that 
emphasis may rest elsewhere. Man moves as part of the force within 
a field of other men, responsive to them as he sees them, as he needs 
to see them, as he can only see them. He moves within that field to 
avoid anxiety; moves to right the situation, to re-establish a familiar 
interpersonal field where he avoids experience of disapproval and 
rejection with its heavy load of anxiety. 

Further on the continuum, one comes to the ideas of theorists who 
propose that man moves in response to his uneasy awareness of his 
separateness and potential aloneness, that he moves because of his need 
for union with his fellow-man. 

Ultimately, we arrive at that way of looking at man, his behavior, 
his modes of existing in the world which has been called existential, 
phenomenological, ontoanalytic, daseinanalytic. Here, the traditional 
cause-effect equation, the subject-object dichotomy which has marked 
traditional thinking as regards motivation no longer applies. A 
phenomenological psychology cannot view demand and motivation as 
originating from the object independently of man’s involvement with 
it. Man and object are a unity which, though possibly analyzable into 
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parts, should be considered a totality in which the form of the whole 
is decisive in qualifying the significance of the parts. ““Phenomenolog- 
ical psychology requires that the moving structure of man’s existence 
be allowed to reveal its nature in an unfolding which we may observe 
and describe but not prejudge. The moving structure which is the 
subject of study and investigation for phenomenological psychology 
is designated by Heiddegger, ‘being-in-the-world’ which is written as 
one word. The world referred to is not one of perceptual object, but 
is rather a meaningful relationship between objects and person. In this 
relationship, no subject-object split is implied” (4). 

Because of the superabundance of objects which can potentially 
affect man, he must choose and select from possibilities which confront 
him. By choosing some, creating others, a world-design takes shape. 
The unfolding of the world design always takes place in the perceptual 
world and man’s mode of existence depends upon such unfolding. 
“Modi vivendi” are world-design generators and permit some recon- 
struction of the general pattern of world design. 

Man moves in a world in which he is finite, in which he dies. 
Man is moved as he makes real his identity as a transient being in a 
moving universe. He seeks to find answer to the question, “What is the 
nature of my being?” Insofar as man is not clearly cognizant of the 
facts about the nature of his world and its limitations in the time 
and space continuum, he is less the man. The meaning, the depth, the 
fullness, the potential for full human existence requires an openness 
to the fundamental fact that we are mortal. Ours is a world bound by 
dimensions of time and space, a world of uncertain beginning and 
likely certain individual end. All men must, one way or another, deal 
with the ground rules of their world. 

Examined in the light of existential dimension, psychiatric syn- 
dromatology may take on new perspective. 

There is a kind of person who moves through life as if he had 
a modus vivendi, a motto for living, which said, “So long as I keep 
in scrupulous order that which I have arranged before me, I can be 
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eternal.” His life is seen to be an almost continual perusal of certain 
ordered elements arrayed in the narrow field he stakes out before 
him. His is not a full openness to the world; this person’s range of 
meaningful experiential vision is sharply diminished. If the world is 
150 miles wide, this person will contemplate a field of experience 10 
feet in width. And this field he studies, and restudies, orders, tends to, 
and then reorders again. He may be remarkably free of “ordinary 
anxieties” because he is chiefly unmoved by forces outside the narrow 
areas of his rigorous concerns. Keeping the sanctity of this area 
requires much effort. He deals with threat to the area before him 
by denial, compromise, pretense, isolation, detachment, or finally, by 
cutting down even more sharply that area to which he can be attentive. 
He says, over and over again, “Perhaps there really is no problem, 
no conflict; really there is no danger so long as one keeps his head, 
tends to business, and keeps in order that which is immediately ahead.” 
Openness to the world, its dangers, the irreconcilable truth of dis- 
appearing time, all these things are somehow overlooked. He tends his 
small garden, leaving it almost never but occasionally narrowing its 
dimensions in the face of growing physical or spiritual weakness or in 
the face of insistent pressure and distraction from outside. 

The patient was a young general physician who worked in a ger- 
iatric setting. He was attentive to his work, meticulously dedicated to a 
myriad of small details as regarded his hospital unit, and generally 
dedicated to his aged, dying patient population. When a patient fell 
mortally ill, he was constantly in attendance, grimly battling to 
sustain life, ritualistically instituting at times near heroic efforts to win 
the battle with death. Still, he was never known to lose composure when 
a battle was lost. Instead, he would retreat to his office, unlock a file, 
extract a large group of cards, and begin to make out a new card, one 
containing a compilation of facts and figures about the patient who had 
just died. He would comment about this activity, “You see, in a way, 
they are not really gone.” 

The need for structure before him is great. Human events are 
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experienced in terms of their impact upon preconceived, preordained, 
rigidly structured plans of what must be. Vagueness is tolerated poorly. 
Movement is understood in geometric terms. The unknowableness of 
human events as a given of human existence is poorly tolerated. 

In discussing a young couple who had terminated their engagement 
on December 29, one obsessive man stated, “I can’t understand why 
she didn’t wait until after New Year’s Eve.” 

In a group, the obsessive will bore, and as a consequence, as others 
come to know him, he is somewhat shunned, or retaliated against, or 
somehow bracketed by the others. Then, he may respond by attempting 
more relentlessly than ever to establish some kind of order, to insist 
that the others agree that there is indeed order, and this is understood 
by the others as stubbornness. Obsessive people are somehow especially 
likely to be deserted by the spouse who is always a little bewildered 
as to why she must flee. She may say, “Well, we do have most every- 
thing, but living with him is like living in a long dark, never ending 
kind of monotonous cave. He seems to have to make me over. I feel 
like I’m trapped in ten feet of space.” 

Clinically, the obsessive defense may be a very sturdy and 
unshakable one. However, decompensation, marked by the experience 
of anxiety and frantic ordering efforts, may occur in several kinds 
of schedule-disrupting life circumstances. Importantly, change in the 
body as undeniable evidence of the unrecapturability of time may 
mark the beginning decompensation of an obsessive patient. When the 
eyes are weakening, when joints ache, when the energy is simply not 
present to maintain the guard any longer, the small 10 foot wide area 
may be invaded, or inundated. The greater the threat of inundation 
of the space before him, the more frantic the efforts to cut down the 
dimensions ahead. The patient may need to cut down even more sharply 
his areas of openness to human experience (already sharply curtailed). 
Such narrowings may come to represent the thinnest section of potential 
human experience, eventually limited to the space between the hospital 
bed and a nearby wash basin. There, in a world where time passes 
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unrecapturably, where the question of purpose of human existence 
remains unanswered, the decompensated obsessive person may frantic- 
ally continue the struggle to sustain some order that life may be lived 
out. 

Straus and Von Gebsattel, among others, have described the 
apparent experiential characteristics of the space outside the 10 foot 
area cared for and attended to by the obsessive. The figures of this 
outerworld, the weeds from next door which could over-run the well 
tended though shallow garden, are characterized by dirt, disease, dis- 
approval, death, chaos, hate and feces (5, 6). 

With any obsessive patient, especially where the true pathos does 
not readily show itself, the therapist may well experience exasperation. 
He experiences a sense of tugging at the patient, trying to take him 
away from his attentive, relentless narrowing efforts. He may feel a 
desire to shake his patient, to startle him and say, “Don’t you see, time 
passes. The dimensions of time and space recede and disappear. You 
really are mortal and you are going to die, and all the sorting and 
all the making of lists, and all the rigid adherence to all the foolish 
rules doesn’t alter things at all. Your little habits prolong your life 
not a moment. Your constant ordering slows time not a minute. The 
space you fill over and over again takes you nowhere. Your estrange- 
ment from real human emotions and your blasted refusal to give up 
this and look elsewhere deceives only you.” And at times, sometimes, 
the patient will seem to reply, “Can’t you see by the feverishness with 
which I work, and by the heavy demands upon me, and by how much 
I surrender that I know—somewhere—all these things better than you?” 


OBSERVATIONS OF HYSTERIA 

History records the hysteric as the best friend any theoretician 
ever had. Conclusive proof as to the nature of the world, the nature of 
“‘what’s important,” the nature of what a person should do and believe, 
have all been demonstrated indisputably with the hysteric. Freud 
demonstrated “conclusively” the answer to his question, What moves 
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man?, initially through his study and work with hysterical patients. 
Similarly, every great proclaimer, every person who proposes answer 
to existential questions (in movements which have extended from 
hypnosis to religion) have come to know the truth of what they say by 
its impact upon and its verification from the hysteric. 

Who is she, this being who helps us to know the truth of our con- 
victions? Who is she, who helps us to know that our own individual 
resolution of existential problems is the right one? And finally, while 
we happily savor her assistance in the solution of our own existential 
problem, what does she do about her own? 

It is as if she says and lives by the modus vivendi, “so long as he 
stands beside me, I am immortal.” Death, fear, questions about mor- 
tality, all of these somehow or other recede so long as he is there. In 
intense or pathological form, her surrender of existential concerns and 
her trust in that other person’s solutions represents a great personal 
delusion about the world. It makes her less an individual, makes 
shallow and superficial her life. It leaves her open to inevitable 
betrayal, disappointment, loss of authenticity, and surrender of personal 
destiny. Like Blanche in the final scene of “Streetcar Named Desire,” 
she puts her destiny in the hands of the gentleman. But such trust 
may be, and almost always is, costly and disappointing. Ultimately, 
her need for personal authenticity is as great as his, her destiny as 
uncertain, but no more so than his. Her solutions to existential 
questions may be just as meaningful as his. She is essentially as rich 
as he in terms of the time and space continuum. As a matter of fact, 
she is likely to have some edge in terms of a slightly longer longevity. 

This way of life, this way of not fully experiencing the ground 
tules of life, often leads to great dissatisfaction, frustration, disappoint- 
ment, and of course, in greater and lesser amount, anxiety. 

He may desert her. He may say for years and years, “Yes, trust 
me. You need not concern yourself with the questions of existence 
since I am immortal.” And then, he may desert her and die. Or he may 
tire of the burden and betray her awesome trust. He may abuse her in 
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such fashion that she cannot sustain her own delusion. Or, she may 
find herself caught between two strong men and experience great 
conflict as to where she should entrust her existential solutions. And 
then, the hysteric may decompensate. She may discover that the world 
is a place where she now looks toward questions demanding solution. 
And she may be flooded with anxiety, or she may feel helpless (and a 
limb may become helpless, or she may come to know symbolically 
of her inadequacy through some defect of organ). 

Even without full coming face to face with the world problems, 
she is bound to feel dissatisfaction at some aspects of the world. She 
turns to this person who is to provide solution to her problems and 
angrily proclaims that the world is not perfect. Garbage is not collected. 
Mice abound. Body parts ache. He seems as if powerless. And she 
experiences a kind of smoldering resentment, becomes a kind of shrew. 
And especially then, he may come to resent her demands, and a time 
for overt betrayal of his implicit promises may come. 

In subtler form, the hysterical defense can represent something of 
the essence of womanhood. Her awareness that individual human 
destiny and personal becoming acquires special meaning while holding 
hands constitutes one of the keenest insights into the nature of human 
existence. Further, in some measure, in subtle form, the vicarious 
resolution of existential problems leaves her remarkably free to cathect, 
savor, and enrich the moment. She insists that he desist for awhile to 
enjoy with her the essence of a moment. The flower on the dinner table, 
the love of beauty in her home, and her disinterest in the details of 
his insurance program are her trademark. 

A curse on him who would too vigorously attack the subtle form 
of this mode of resolution of existential anxiety. Of her, and with her 
we come to know the meaning of such existential phrases as “time 
stood still.”” Masserman regards as a fundamental “Ur” defense the 
surcease in sensuality achieved with her (7). The capacity to exper- 
ience one’s destiny as closely held to the destiny of another represents 
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something of the essence of brotherhood. Rubens and Renoir found it 
most clearly in womanhood. 

For the hysteric, the anxious moments are before selection and 
with the loss of the existential solving person. Thus, early courtship 
days may represent moments of crises. The early Freudian prescrip- 
tion of “penum erectum repetatum” as cure for the hysteric’s crisis 
may represent, however, narrowing of openness to experience rather 
than a true coming to oneness with herself in the world. 

Thus, in gross form, the hysterical syndrome represents a great 
loss in terms of human existence. Its fundamental delusional basis 
that “he is immortal” almost always gives way to anxiety or further 
need for sharper disturbance of openness to the world. The implicit 
sense of child in an adult world, of inadequateness against great force 
that would inundate a person, the false belief that there exists some- 
where near at hand a single person who can provide immortality, all 
these things may lead the hysteric to deep despair or fantastic shallow- 
ness of experience. She may be subject to a kind of spaceless and 
timeless movement in what Riesman (8) would call an “utterly other 
directed world.” Without sense of future, she may move frantically 
from moment to moment in a kind of tropismic-like, destined-to-be- 
unrewarding search for how she feels, who she is, and where she is 
going. 


Tue MATTER OF THERAPY 

In departing from descriptive efforts and undertaking an exposition 
of principles of therapy, the clinician must be wary. He will, inevitably, 
need to chart a course somewhere between euphemistic, “side of the 
angels,” vague humanistic slogan on the one hand, and at the other 
extreme, the concretistic, rigidly structuring, algebraic kinds of thera- 
peutic formulae. Therapy is inevitably a cross between humanistic 
effort and trained tactic. 

The matter of the relative importance of tactic and humanistic 
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ideal in therapy has been widely discussed. Clearly, at infrequent 
times, an abundance of one element appears sufficient for therapeutic 
success in the face of what appears to be a total absence of the other 
element. This is most clearly demonstrated if one has an opportunity to 
supervise young therapists at the beginning of their therapeutic work. 
Some enthusiastic, genuinely sincere neophyte therapy proves successful 
despite all of the wrong therapeutic ploys applied in all of the wrong 
ways to patients “incurable” in the first place. Also, most “old hands” 
can readily recall successful work with patients encountered early in 
their careers who might have fared less well if the doctor had known 
from experience his own limitations. 

The reverse pattern also seems to apply at times. Most clinicians 
know experienced therapists, usually from “other schools,” who seem 
outwardly bereft of warmth, humanistic intent, etc. Clear elaboration 
of this matter is difficult, however, because of the generally acknowl- 
edged fact of differences in a given therapist’s social and therapeutic 
behavior. 

Other difficulties face the clinician who attempts to produce on 
paper a “how to do it” declaration as regards therapy. For one thing, 
much of what is really meaningful in psychotherapeutic effort is 
difficult to describe. Indeed, the essence of any truly touching life 
experience is difficult to capture on paper. And, of course, a funda- 
mental which goes before any real therapy can begin is the fact that 
what the doctor is may speak louder than what the doctor says. 

Effective psychotherapy is almost inevitably the product of a 
bilaterally moving encounter. This is not to suggest that bilateral 
tearfulness, rage, and passion are synonymous with, or for that matter, 
frequent concomitants of, good therapy. However, when the therapist 
is consistently “out of it,” unmoved, where the patient’s problems do 
not seem knowable to him in terms of his own efforts to attain a further 
personal understanding of himself, there may be a clear upper limita- 
tion of the possible effectiveness of therapy. Further, when the therapist 
feels himself to be without need to look further with regard to his 
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own future, personal meaning, purpose, direction of becoming, destiny, 
and role in therapy, the therapeutic experience may prove a shadowy 
encounter for both participants. 

There is a great deal of current interest in the therapeutic implica- 
tions which may derive from existential theory. People in the profes- 
sions want to know, “What do those Existentialists believe?’”’ Some 
clinicians with logistic inclinations want to know how to differentiate 
an “Existentialist” from an “Analyst,” a “Client-centered Counsellor,” 
“Eclectics,” etc. It seems to us that effort to attempt specific answer to 
such questions deflects emphasis away from the real potential contribu- 
tions of the existential thinkers. The nature of the existential dimension 
in therapy, all therapy, needs clarification and emphasis. The transition 
from therapeutic theory and philosophy to a behavior blueprint for 
therapist and patient demeans and degrades the potential usefulness of 
the theoretical idea. Theory may be likened to the stage set on which 
the therapeutic encounter is enacted, and it should not be mistaken for 
the written manuscript. 


THERAPY WITH HYSTERICAL PATIENTS 

The hysteric is likely to be given the benefit of the doubt. Freud 
felt her conflicts were genital, oedipal, phallic (as contrasted with oral 
and anal). She promises curability, perhaps rapid curability. Under 
duress, or in the face of an insistent therapist, she may relinquish a 
colorful conversion symptom. Then, as therapeutic time passes, the 
therapist may note, “it seems that as long as I exist, she feels safe.” 
Perhaps this discovery will be thought of in terms of “transference.” 
If the fact of his importance to her mode of existence is excessively 
delayed, he may have problems of discovery that could be called 
“counter-transference.” If offended by the discovery (which he may not 
fully acknowledge as a discovery of great import) then the matter 
might be labeled “negative counter-transference.” Particularly if he 
resents this important role in which he is cast, seeing it as trickery on 
her part rather than as temporary necessity, he may prematurely attack 
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this aspect of her relationship to him and possibly precipitate interrup- 
tion in therapy. 

If therapy can continue, the doctor will discover that there are 
many, many things, possibilities in the world, potentialities for 
experience, avenues of becoming, and modes of being which she seems 
to overlook. This fact about her world of experience, her phenomenal 
field may be called “repression.” As he points out these facts to her 
and she seems not to see them, or rather instead sees just him, this may 
be known as resistance, displacement, regression, defense, etc. 

Therapy, be it of orthodox or liberal persuasion, analytic, or 
eclectic, or client-centered, acquires meaning over time. While occasion- 
ally, the hysteric may seem to have responded with dramatic swiftness, 
lasting changes usually require therapeutic contacts over a relatively 
extended period of time. Cure need not deprive her of charm, of 
satisfaction in holding hands, of the capacity to make him feel 
important and genuine, or cause her to prefer the company of women 
to men. Cure does, however, allow her to experience herself in many 
new kinds of roles and enables her to recognize that others, as well 
as she, face unknown moments with a sense of unsureness and disquiet. 


THERAPY WITH OBSESSIVE PATIENTS 

The obsessive patient is more easily described than treated. Indeed 
the therapy of obsessive patients is notoriously difficult, often unsuc- 
cessful, and characteristically a chore for the therapist as well as the 
patient. This is not to say that obsessive patients are not likely to be 
responsive to early therapeutic efforts (as manifested by lessening of 
tension in early therapeutic sessions). But, beyond this early sympto- 
matic relief, the patient’s apparent lack of progress and continued 
deficit in spontaneity can be very discouraging. 

If the over-ideational therapist has any place in psycho-therapeutic 
practice, it is not across the table from, or behind a couch upon which 
an obsessive patient reflects. Two over-ideational people may vary in 
title (if one is doctor, the other patient), they may vary initially in 
ideas, but unfortunately, they share a delusion. This problem is worth 
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examining in full candor because of the widespread tendency among us 
to deal with the complex, unhappy and threatening aspects of our 
patient’s lives in the same compartmentalizing and isolating fashion as 
can characterize the obsessive patient’s overall approach to life. Some 
of the therapists who have achieved the most success with obsessive 
patients are characterized personally by a lack of courtliness, a straight 
from the shoulder approach, and even at times, a frankness of manner 
which might appear as rudeness to an observer. 

The tendency of the obsessive patient to routinize life applies also 
both to the content and the continued format of therapy. He needs, at 
all costs, to eliminate vagueness. He will tend to urge the therapist to 
outline areas that should be explored carefully. In addition, he may 
frequently turn to other resource persons, or to articles in periodical 
journals, or to texts or treatises in the area of phychotherapy in his 
effort to sharply delinate the matters with which he should concern 
himself. He simply cannot accept that discovery can come from vague- 
ness. He wants therapy to represent a familiar road with familiar land- 
marks. Above all, the possibility of a deeply moving, unplanned 
encounter with this other human being, called doctor, is to be avoided at 
all costs. In short, the obsessive patient will bring to the therapist his 
traditional way of life, will attempt to approach psychotherapy with 
the same kind of sharply curtailed openness which characterizes other 
encounters. This is not to question the sincerity of his effort. He may 
sincerely believe that there does exist one particular area of his 
existence which if subjected to a routine of rigorous scrutiny, would 
lead to reward or cure or what have you. His plight would seem very 
serious if the doctor shared this kind of thinking. Indeed, the physician 
may even reinforce the patient’s unfortunate defense. If the patient 
merely shuffles his own delusions and adds a few of his doctor’s, 
therapy cannot be fully successful (9). 


ADDENDUM 
Most resourceful human beings at times come to know the world 
through hysteric or obsessive perspective. The unexpected and urgent 
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call from a generally unfriendly supervisor can have sharp impact on 
an individual’s self-concept, view of his own importance and awareness 
of another person’s potential impact upon one’s present and future. 
Similarly, most every person has at times found solace in the face of 
very difficult problems by involvement in some rigorous ordering, 
cleaning, sorting, or similar act. 

As a matter of fact, many of the acts which are traditional 
elements in the establishment of society serve to allow a bracketing of 
existential concern. Tradition, customs, legacy, ultra-specialization, all 
tend to separate an individual from an imminent cognizance of the 
broader aspects of his life. The massive degree of information which 
we receive through various communications media makes isolation 
and estrangement from what we know almost imperative. An airplane 
crash in Nebraska, a war in Korea, a death down the street, all some- 
how or other come to be experienced as “at least it wasn’t me or 
mine.” But these kinds of reaction, though perhaps essential to living 
in a complex society, cannot but represent a symptom complex of their 
own. We wish to close this paper by quoting the advice of an insurance 
salesman who was explaining reasons why a young, married physician 
should purchase a rather expensive insurance policy. “You see,” he 
said, “the future belongs to the person who plans for it. With this 
policy, you will have nothing to worry about when you get older. In 
fact, you will be in better shape when you are retired than you are 
now. I carry a great deal of insurance myself, and although it means 
giving up something now, I know that the future is secure. I have 
nothing to worry about. I know that come what may, everything will be 
all right. Especially with this variable annuity plan, the last possible 
reason for insecurity is eliminated. We used to have to worry about 
inflation, but now even that worry is taken care of. What a good feeling 
you will have, looking at your children every day and being able to 
say to them, ‘I have made the world secure for us all.’ ” 
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THE DISCOVERY OF EXISTENTIAL 
COMPONENTS INHERENT IN 
CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOTHERAPY* 
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(Dr. Mullan is Faculty Member, The Association for Group 
Psychoanalysis, New York City; Dr. Sangiuliano is Consulting 
Group Psychotherapist, N. Y. Alcoholism Vocational-Rehabili- 
tation Service, New York City) 


INTRODUCTION 


The effectiveness of psychotherapy rests upon the inner change 
which it evokes in the participants. This change is of a peculiar kind. 
It is such that once it comes about it promotes in the person a 
responsibility for cultural innovation. Once treatment is effective, the 
person can no longer be satisfied with stasis. His earlier mode of 
response to his world is replaced by creative involvement. “It is more 
than a mere aphorism to say that change is one of the few constants 
in human existence (3).” The psychiatric patient, unable to move, 
may be conceived of as anti-evolutionary (3, 6). This is his predicament 
and this is the condition which the psychotherapist first must help him 
to experience, then uncover, and finally to alter. 

Contemporary psychotherapy is many times caught up with momen- 
tary concerns which overlook the patient’s and therapist’s true predica- 
ment. For example, today some therapists and most patients stress the 
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“patient’s” problems and their solutions. They talk about life and 


* Presented in part at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, 
Atlantic City, May 1960. 
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attempt to explain it. The intent of such limited communication is the 
lessening of their anxiety in being together. Yet, to ensure a more 
fundamental change, certain elements usually overlooked in the psycho- 
therapeutic relationship must be rediscovered and emphasized. This 
paper deals with these factors which are intrinsic to life; their identi- 
fication; and their philosophical roots. 

Contemporary psychotherapy must be a critical reflection of the 
time in which we are living. It is this additional evaluative emphasis 
which ensures that, (a) the therapist’s values are different from those 
of contemporary society *; (b) the therapeutic transaction is signifi- 
cantly different from the relationships to be found elsewhere in society; 
and (c) the therapeutic milieu will not reinforce the already present 
noncreative bindings between the patient and his world. 


DEFINITION OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The prime mode of psychotherapy is communication and its concern 
is the authenticity of the participants. Theoretical systems, formats, 
and specific techniques are all secondary to this requirement of com- 
munication. It is through communication that the authenticity of self 
and other is recovered. 

Current methods of communication may not be sufficient in scope 
or intensity. We question, for example, the usual therapeutic format in 
which communication is unilateral in direction, mostly conscious and 
verbal in its mode, and historical in its source. When the fundamental 
concern of psychotherapy is authenticity of the enactors, half measures 
are insufficient. Within the therapeutic transaction there must be a 
continuous alertness to the ever-present, momentary, conscious and 


*The group psychotherapist, for example, is thought to have a predilection for four 
action phenomena: 1) affective immediacy is preferred to the reporting of past happenings; 
2) mutual exposure with greater risk is preferred to individual exposure with less risk; 
3) general activity (existence) is preferred to specific reductive analysis; 4) multiple shared 
deepening relationships are preferred to unshared individual relationships (7). 
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unconscious cues which pertain to one’s self, the therapist, and the 
other, the patient. 

Psychotherapy, we believe, cannot be adequately described unless 
it encompasses the common experience of all the participants. Psycho- 
therapy then becomes truly bilateral. It is meaningful and important, 
not alone for the patient but also for the therapist. In this endeavor 
the demand made upon both the therapist and patient is frequently 
arduous, intense, intimately revealing, and difficult to fulfill. 

Each era and culture, embodied as it is in the person of the 
therapist, redefines psychotherapy. This redefinition emerges from the 
therapist’s search for authentic existence. And as such, it is necessarily 
critical of whatever has become fixed—i.e., theories, techniques, and 
goals. Moreover, it is only in this light—that is, of each therapist’s 
search for authenticity—that the rise of so many and diverse schools 
of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis can be understood and indeed 
supported. 

A common failing today is the tendency to identify the nature of 
psychotherapeutic practice with the concepts of a predecessor. Thus, to 
be a Freudian or Adlerian is to use the method of Freud or Adler. 
What is overlooked, however, is that Freud was not only the original 
Freudian but the only Freudian. Freudian theory is the byproduct of 
ore man’s search for authenticity. In this, as with Socrates, what has 
been given us is not a body of indisputable facts but rather a manner 
of devoted existence; not the facts but a mode of being is our 
inheritance. 

If the therapist today already possesses a full and complete under- 
standing of life, replete with fixed meanings, he does not need the 
patient, or for that matter, anyone else. If, however, he relies upon the 
facts of personal experience rather than the knowledge gained from 
another’s experience (fixed theories and techniques), he enhances his 
own capacity to experience as well as to self-communicate. It is only 
when we dare question the understanding acquired from others and 
critically reevaluate this with our own knowing that we give full 
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acknowledgement and respect to the person with us in therapy. Facts of 
life are acquired through close and continuous proximity with others 
and not through the intrusion of intermediaries. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to the patient, deep in the transactional process, who facilitates 
this inner communication both for himself and for the therapist. 

In seeking a means of communication with our patients, we have 
come upon the importance of the commonality of our mutual experience. 
Superficialities in our culture erroneously suggest that the patient and 
therapist are unlike in role and ultimate purpose. However, as our 
concern in psychotherapy has begun to center solely upon the manner 
of existing together and the resultant satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
from this meeting, questions arise. We have placed under scrutiny such 
concepts as (a) status (9); (b) role-playing (9); (c) transference and 
countertransference (10); (d) technique (12); (e) interpretation (13) ; 
(f) experience (8); and finally, (g) existence (12). In each of these 
studies certain conclusions were later to be identified by our colleagues 
and ourselves as existential. Farber (4) states that psychotherapy is 
extraordinary existence. We, in somewhat the same vein, say that 
existence is therapy and therapy existence. 


THERAPEUTIC PROCESS THROUGH EMPHASIS UPON 
EXISTENTIAL COMPONENTS 


Process: 

Two pervasive characteristics of culture sustain the dissatisfied 
therapist who endeavors to re-evaluate and transcend his usual com- 
mitments. These are (a) those aspects of culture which facilitate change 
in our culture—that is, the possibility for continuous, intimate contact 
and freedom to be—and (b) those aspects which are universal to all 
of man—that is, functions intrinsic to his humanness, metabolic, 
reproductive, and movement (body comfort, safety, growth, and 
health). The subculture of psychotherapy encompasses these cultural 
elements which are ultimately existential (5). The former may be 
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viewed as the medium for authentic communication, while the latter 
attests to the commonality of therapist and patient. 

The search for and the timely use of these existential factors in 
psychotherapy forces upon the relationship the all-important “process 
activity.” Through this continuous, biologically oriented contact, the 
therapeutic session is bilaterally experienced in that it is a moment 
together of either satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

Therapeutic techniques which are expedients and are actually alien 
to the person of the therapist only serve to further separate the therapist 
from the patient. Psychoanalysis and counseling are cases in point. 
Counseling is generally characterized by its limited duration and 
contact. Psychoanalysis, in contrast, is often described as a “depth” 
approach. Yet, if authentic communication and transaction are the 
therapeutic function, neither counseling nor psychoanalysis as a fixed 
procedure is feasible. To the extent that these two methods proceed 
from rigid assumptions with formalized and sanctioned format, the 
possibility for communication and bilaterality becomes minimal. In 
addition, in both of these methods evaluation becomes a prime therapist 
duty. The therapist remains a foreign body in the transaction as long 
as he “measures” or has the need to “measure.” Psychotherapy, as 
we envision it, cannot occur in a duplicitous atmosphere of the one- 
way vision screen or the hidden microphone. 

In counseling, the area and direction of communication are neces- 
sarily limited by the counselor’s focus, directed as it is, upon what he 
selects as the client’s specific problem. In this meeting, certain implicit 
assumptions pattern the conduct of each participant, and this in turn 
prevents a more fulfilling experience. First the counselor is only 
“counselor.” Since he is not being wholistically present, the paradoxes 
of life actually common to both the counselor and client are hidden. 
Second, communication is not only unilateral but also solely in the 
limited area of the client’s problem. Third, the counselor’s satisfaction 
and many times gratification is attained only if he helps the client. 
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This plays into the counselor’s all too human, omniscient and omnipo- 
tent strivings. And fourth, the client is led to believe that his problem 
resides outside the therapeutic setting, that others are more fortunate 
than he, for they are not faced with the basic dilemmas of life, and 
that there is a specific solution to the basic anxiety inherent in existence 
if only he could figure it out. 

Classical psychoanalysis, a much more penetrating and creative 
approach, is still, nonetheless, unilaterally oriented. In this method, 
communication is primarily one-way as therapist and patient assume 
different physical positions, play vastly different roles, and perform 
different acts. The therapist, for the most part, is an observer. Seemingly, 
both therapist and patient have the same goal—change. But even in 
this aim a onesidedness is evidenced, for both focus upon “patient” 
change. Therapist change is either overlooked or merely a secondary 
byproduct of the analysis. On the other hand, if the therapy is oriented 
toward existence, change in both the patient and therapist is the 
essential requirement (15). 

Therapeutic process is enhanced then if there is a continuous alert- 
ness to all possible behaviors (thinking, feeling, and acting) so as to 
more totally present ourselves to the other (patient). There must be, 
however, the basic realization that the emergency in this day of anxiety 
is identical for both participants. No amount of psychologizing on the 
part of either the therapist or the patient will permit them to escape 
from the contemporary common paradoxes. In this atomic age we are 
continuously confronted, for example, with the dilemma of greater life 
expectancy on the one hand and greater expendability on the other. To 
relevantly engage the patient, the therapist may no longer hide behind 
the cultural stereotype “psychotherapist.” 

Engagement, or transaction, is approximated as the therapist 
attempts to become one with the patient. Neither his status nor his facility 
to play a role can help him here. Ultimately, transaction only occurs in 
a field of minimal self-deception. The result of the intensity of contact 
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with the patient may effect considerable disruption in the therapist’s 
feeling of well being. Nevertheless, the maintenance of a genuine self- 
integrity is to be valued above the culture-bound requirement of sophis- 
ticated indifference and invulnerability. It follows that customs in social 
intercourse which allow superficiality must be discarded and only 
those behaviors which ensure continuing contact can be used. The 
criterion of success in this venture of being with the patient in a truly 
different way is not as dependent upon learned competence as upon a 
maturity in the therapist which enables him to venture into the new. 

In other contexts (8) (15), we have more fully delineated those 
aspects of psychotherapy which facilitate orientation toward process 
rather than the recounting of and seeking after facts. Briefly, we wish 
to indicate at this time that process activity has its inception with the 
very first patient-therapist contact, and grows through the duration of 
the therapy. The manner in which the usual history-taking period (16) 
is approached directs the therapy into the potential engagement of 
therapist and patient. The therapist becomes engaged in the patient’s 
history as he endeavors to exist totally with the other. The basic human 
paradox which characterizes the therapist’s and patient’s existence 
together is phenomenologically present through the transaction. In the 
very first meeting, process is promoted as the therapist attempts to 
transcend the cultural stereotypes and clichés and allows himself to 
become in a sense “extra-cultural” or “extra-ordinary.” The therapist’s 
alertness to his over-all well being (satisfaction or dissatisfaction) in 
the presence of the other; his use of “extraordinary” thinking, such 
as fantasy, free association, dreams, and the non sequitur; his identifica- 
tion of the patient’s paradox and despair of the possibility of solution 
are all means of facilitating the transaction. These serve to move the 
patient and therapist from fixed patterns of response and assist in the 
reorientation to other possible ways of being. Essentially, thus, process 
activity is promoted in our attempts to produce a dislodgement in the 
stasis which the patient creates. The therapeutic contacts then become 
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periods of disequilibrium or disorientation which hopefully open the 
way to reorientation. 


The Commonality of the Emergency: 

Contemporary culture establishes the form, method, technique, and 
goals of psychotherapy. This is most clearly seen in the expectations of 
the new patients and better still in family group therapy. In the latter 
instance, the parents come demanding that the doctor identify the 
child’s problem and the means for its early resolution. Moreover, they 
ask that this be accomplished with a minimal involvement, little risk, 
and no responsibility on their part. Well schooled by the culture, the 
parents believe that the solution of the problem is separate from the 
family and also from the person of the therapist. 

The therapist, in departing from these expectations, heightens the 
risk and at the same time increases the possibilities of communication. 
Through his critical evaluation of culture, he abstracts certain com- 
ponents of behavior which ignore and eliminate a doctrinaire approach. 
He identifies and demonstrates through his existence the commonality 
of therapist and patient. 

What the patient is eludes the therapist and is foreign to him only 
momentarily. The therapist’s function is to make the lines of communi- 
cation open so that authenticity is audible and meaningful to both. He 
is assisted in this as he becomes concerned with those biological events 
of (a) birth, (b) intercourse, and (c) death, which are irrefutable 
common experiences in the life of everyone (1). These central human 
experiences have in their wake anxiety. This anxiety which is intrinsic 
(2) to the humanity of both therapist and patient and which must not 
be obscured by either participants during the psychotherapeutic 
interchange. 

If the psychotherapeutic endeavor could be analyzed in its many 
aspects, there would be various activities engaged in by therapist and 
patient proceeding along different lines and for the moment pursuing 
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quite different ends. The emergent aspect, however, of this relationship 
for both is the human need for satisfaction and affirmation. Moreover, 
hope, choice, risk, abandonment, and dread—all human qualities are 
potentially present in both the therapist and the patient at all times. 
This belief, if tenaciously maintained by the therapist, forces him and 
the patient to question their meeting, its purpose, and its day-to-day 
meaning. In this climate, procedural clichés disappear, and the 
question of why one comes to the other looms very large. 

Therapists and patients alike object to this state of affairs. The 
patients are quick to point out that they are sick; while the therapists, 
needing to maintain their omniscient roles, consider themselves only 
as helpers. Despite the objections, in all existential factors (i.e., their 
essential human condition), the patient and therapist are identical. 
The patient’s life appears so different because of his greater inclination 
toward self-deception. The therapist differs from the patient only inso- 
far as his value system differs. He is able to more readily experience 
the inherent anxiety and the common tragedy, and this very capacity 
enables him to continue to grow. The therapist then differs in his ability 
to risk and to be responsible for himself and for the other. It is 
incumbent upon the therapist therefore to transcend his culturally 
determined role and to demand of the person before him that he be 
more than patient. Effective therapeutic engagement occurs in this new 
milieu. 


Communication: 

Authentic communication is not a function of any goal-directed 
activity or fixed purpose on the part of the therapist. It comes about as 
a result of the nature of the transaction which takes place between 
the patient and the therapist. Communication in this sense is not 
planned, and, unlike traditional interpretation, it is not patient-directed, 
causal, historical, nor is it separated from the “here and now.” 
Although it is quite spontaneous, it requires the taking of risk, the 
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assumption of responsibility and awareness of anxiety on the part of 
both. 

Communication thus derives from deep within the participants, 
moving them to new understanding. Greater contact is established as 
the isolation of each is penetrated. Through the active participation of 
therapist and patient, the identity of each is affected. As each changes, 
transactional activity is at its height and process is in the foreground. 
The patient’s and therapist’s mode of “being-in-the-world” is pheno- 
menologically present. The content of the therapeutic sessions is the 
emergency common to both. Each of the transactors, whether therapist 
or patient, seeks and must find meaning, a meaning which affirms his 
identity and existence. 

In order to clarify some of the concepts described, a brief clinical 
illustration will be given. Clara is a woman patient who had been 
involved in a prolonged homosexual relationship. She is being seen by 
both the male and female therapist in a group setting. Clara relent- 
lessly locked in struggle with the male therapist to avoid courting the 
female therapist’s wrath and also relinquishing her dependence upon 
her. The struggle was expressed in a battle for omnipotence, while 
deep feelings of abject impotence were denied. The patient demanded 
individual attention from the female therapist. When this was not 
forthcoming, she left therapy for a period of two months. After tre- 
mendous struggle, she asked to return. Her return into the group 
caused considerable feeling; the two therapists responded quite differ- 
ently. The female therapist sanctioned her return, while the male thera- 
pist felt defeated and frustrated. The group itself was torn. Basically, 
both the male therapist and patient were seeking affirmation from the 
other. The male therapist refused to make Clara’s return an easy one; 
he voiced his discomfort and anger at her ease in leaving us all. Three 
sessions of marked tension followed, after which the female therapist 
too experienced a sense of defeat. She demanded freedom from Clara’s 
all incorporative needs. Clara felt a sense of abandonment, she cried. 
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As the male therapist reached for her hand, she spontaneously began 
speaking of her parents. This essential need for existence in all of us 
allowed Clara the same prerogative. For the first time, a re-evaluation 
of her familial relationships took place; she was perceiving her world 
anew. She was able to admit to her father’s love and, more important 
still, experienced this love as emanating from his need and desire 
rather than because she magically willed it. Both her guilt and self- 
contempt were lessened. This kind of communication which altered all 
those involved was initiated from deeply within both therapists and 
their seeking in Clara for more than psychosis; rather, it was a search 
for meaning and satisfaction! 


Constellations of Psychotherapy: 
The therapist who has been influenced by an existential philosophy 
and is enabled to re-evaluate the current dictates of culture discovers 


a similar freedom in his treatment methods. Many psychotherapeutic | 


configurations (14) other than the traditonal one-to-one relationship 
become possible. We have found it rewarding to include in our psycho- 
therapeutic armamentarium the following: 


a) The introduction of the patient into a therapy group. 

b) The introduction of a second therapist into the one-to-one 
relationship. 

c) The introduction of a second therapist into the therapy 
group. 

d) The simultaneous treatment of a family—i.e., a family 
group therapy (with one or two therapists). 

e) The simultaneous treatment of a married couple—i.e., 
married couple group therapy (with one or two therapists). 


These various configurations are all quite natural and evolve from 
normal cultural groupings, such as evidenced, for example, in small 
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didactic student groups, medical consultations, and so forth. One may 
ask, if these different configurations more adequately fit the therapeutic 
needs of both the therapist and the patient, why the reluctance on the 
part of some to avail themselves of the many possibilities? The difficulty 
arises in part from a culture which stresses the confidentiality of the 
doctor-patient relationship; in part, from the dictates of the current 
schools of psychotherapy; and in part from the somewhat understand- 
able disinclination of some therapists to risk a new and unpredictable 
situation. 

Ease in the use of the various combinations of therapist(s) and 
patient(s) comes from an esteem for “process” rather than facts. The 
utilization of process activity (described in a preceding section) makes 
for greater mobility in the therapist; he has, as a result, little difficulty 
in moving from session to session interacting and transacting with his 
own patients or with his colleagues and their patients. 

In other publications, the advantages of this more wholistic partici- 
pation have been described (13) (14) (15). Here it is sufficient to 
say that empirically it has been found that therapeusis is heightened 
through a) more authentic communication (contact); and b) the early 
and continuous confrontation with the emergencies common to all. 

In returning to the clinical illustration cited, the use of two thera- 
pists enabled the intense involvement without a complete disruption of 
the psychotherapy. Clara was able simultaneously to experience her 
irrational hatred and love. She was at once supported and at the same 
time encouraged to experience her basic anxiety as she sought meaning 
and connection. The group members, moreover, were not neglected. It 
was no longer a question of one patient needing help but rather of each 
member, including the two therapists, requiring affirmation and satis- 
faction. The emergency became truly a common one when the two 
therapists voiced their separateness and yet stayed together. 

Family and married couple groups also meet with either one or 
two therapists in order to more readily break the pathological gestalten. 
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With family groupings, as the intimate relationships are altered 
through mutual involvement and disclosure, the sickest member has 
been seen to improve. It is not uncommon, however, during this process 
that another family member may become patient before the family 
constellation as a whole improves. 

With married couples, a more intense involvement is required of 
the therapist(s). It is not the observation and interpretation directed 
toward the couple which produces movement but rather the transaction. 
For example, with one couple the therapists became their children and 
suffered in similar ways. But the therapists, unlike the children, not 
being biologically dependent upon them, rebelled and asked for and 
finally received meaning and affirmation apart from the pathological 
egocentricity of both husband and wife. 


SUMMARY 


Effective psychotherapy, like art, philosophy, and science, should 
critically reflect its time and culture. Today’s scientific discoveries raise 
hopes for a longer and fuller life, while at the same time they confront 
man with his early and easy expendability. The identity of therapist 
and patient merge in this period of atomic potency, because each is 
faced with the same unpredictable fate. Both, feeling displaced in this 
rapidly changing world, struggle side by side for “meaning” and “be- 
longing.” This is in sharp distinction to earlier periods—i.e., the 
Victorian, where the patient sought his biological and sexual existence 
and the therapist “knew” the answer. 

Existential philosophy, in its formulation of man’s predicament and 
responsibility, has significantly contributed to current psychotherapy. 
Thus today, psychotherapy recognizes the human situation in which 
anxiety with despair, on the one hand, and satisfaction with risk, on 
the other, are inherent in both the therapist and patient. Moreover, the 
intensive practice of psychotherapy now requires of the therapist a 
deeper self-questioning and reflection than before. Distinct modifica- 
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tions in traditionally held concepts and techniques have been the result 
of this self-interrogation. 

The newer point of view suggests that the patient and therapist 
exist together, that both are to be changed, and that both must acquire 
new meanings. The content of psychotherapy then becomes those pat- 
terns of behavior which, on the one hand, promote irreversible change, 
while on the other they identify similarities (bilaterality). The result 
of this interchange is satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction for both 
participants. 

The use of creative cultural elements and new configurations of 
patient(s) and therapist(s) has proved rewarding. The paradoxes of 
life are mutually experienced through the spontaneous use of all affec- 
tive media—i.e., dreams, fantasies, free associations, etc. Interpreta- 
tions which are bilateral stem from either the therapist or the patient. 
Both move toward new meaning. In this the participants transcend their 
culturally ascribed roles, become much more than just “therapist” and 
“patient.” Isolation is lessened through this interaction. Society’s 
groupings are duplicated when we treat patient groups, family and 
married couple groups. At times of impasse, two therapists comple- 
ment each other, treating the patient or the group simultaneously. 

Psychotherapy is invigorated by the therapist’s preference for 
process over content and by his expectation that the patient will share 
risk-taking and responsibility. Our concern, then, is not the solution 
to the patient’s problem nor with the solution to the therapist’s problem 
—not solutions but the process of solving becomes the manner of exist- 
ence. The psychotherapeutic intent is not one of adjusting the patient 
to the stasis in the culture but rather assisting him in the creation of 
the new in that culture. 
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CAUSATION AS A STRUCTURE 
OF THE LEBENSWELT 


Maurice Natanson, Ph.D., D.S.Se. 
(Department of Philosophy, University of North Carolina) 


“All visible objects, man, are but as paste- 
board masks. But in each event—in the living 
act, the undoubted deed—there, some unknown 
but still reasoning thing puts forth the mould- 
ings of its features from behind the unrea- 
soning mask. If man will strike, strike through 
the mask!” 


Herman Melville 


I. 

Whatever radical insights existentialism and phenomenology have 
occasioned in philosophy as well as in science, an implicit consequence 
of their intellectual vitality is the question they raise regarding the 
nexus between philosophy and science. Nowhere is this question more 
clearly found than in contemporary psychiatry. The recent stir in many 
quarters over existential psychoanalysis is only the surface disturbance 
of a much deeper problem, for underlying the publicity that has 
attended this movement is the more important, more insistent issue of 
the relationship between philosophical viewpoints and systems and the 
role of psychiatric theory in the matrix of knowledge. What is at issue, 
ultimately, is the very meaning of theory itself. I am interested in ex- 
ploring theory in terms of a particular perspective, that of a funda- 
mental problem for all science, the problem of causation. In a way, the 
choice of causation is less than necessary, for I could as well turn to 
the status of “fact” or “law” or “hypothesis” as a way into the difficul- 
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ties I wish to engage. But if “causation” is a half-arbitrary choice, it 
is no less the case that it will do very well for the purposes at hand. 
Causation, I trust, will prove to be the threshold to the domain of) 
theory as well as a clue to the meaning of the contribution of existential 
and phenomenological philosophy to science in general and to psy- 
chiatry in particular. 

The notion of “theory” is especially exasperating. Not only are 
there divergent connotations for the term, but there is little agreement 
within a single discipline as to proper usage. For some, theory means 
the formulation of general principles, the location of guiding lines for 
inquiry. For others, the very term has a rather pejorative inflection. 
Theory is opposed to practice, and that very opposition tends to make 
of theory an abstract survey of concepts which may be relevant for 
philosophers but may prove hazardous for more concretely oriented 
practitioners. Theory, as I propose to treat it, has a very different 
placement. I am interested in examining the basic presuppositions of 
natural science, of the common sense world, and of all attitudes which 
are derivative from them. To the extent that philosophy is a critique 
of presuppositions, it has a theoretical orientation. The clarification and 
ordering of all basic concepts taken for granted in scientific and com- 
mon sense life is the specific task of theory. In this sense, theory means 
the rationale of science as well as existence; it is the logos of all 
phenomena. 

But treating theory as logos does not liberate it from philosophic 
difficulties. To begin with, there are at least two qualitatively different 
approaches to the meaning of theory in the history of thought. One 
division goes back to Francis Bacon and to the idea that the legitimation 
of theory lies essentially in practice, in the uses to which theory is put. 
Contemporary pragmatism is a child of this ancient parent. The em- 
phasis here is on what theory does, what it produces, what its applica- 
tions are, how it functions in the practice of science and of daily life. 
A kind of fundamental value judgment is brought to bear on theory, 
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for according to its fruits the theory is judged valid, weak, or impotent. 
The acid test, then, is performance, and performance is itself judged 
in accordance with the canons of standard scientific method. A good 
theory must be able to predict accurately, generate theorems which 
not only hold for the empirical world but which are interconsistent with 
each other, and merge with cognate disciplines and their findings. In 
Baconian terms, knowledge is validated in its capacity to transform 
the world. Knowledge is indeed power. 

The other way of looking at theory has a very different lineage. 
From Plato through St. Thomas Aquinas to more recent thinkers we 
will discuss a little later comes the fundamental idea that knowledge 
is understanding and that understanding is self-validating. The task of 
theory is comprehension; and not comprehension for the sake of some- 
thing else, but comprehension for the sake of comprehension. The 
criteria for a good theory are its internal coherence, its capacity to 
illuminate the structure of reality, its power to transform not the world 
but the theorist, to make of him a wise man. Theory is concerned with 
that order of question which is reflexive, which is able to turn back upon 
itself. Thus, if one asks the empiricist why he wishes to change the 
world, to dominate and control it, his answer must be in terms of some 
predicate of value which he must, at some point, take as intrinsically 
good. But one cannot judge the status of intrinsic good in terms of 
empirical criteria. A pragmatist may judge something good in terms 
of its product, but his judgment of that product as good cannot itself 
become a further object of inquiry without the danger of an infinite 
regress. For those, however, who look to understanding as self-validating 
and to theory as essentially philosophic comprehension, the dialectical 
examination of intrinsic goods is quite possible. A reflexive concern 
with the very notion of good is a proper part of the meaning of this 
order of theory. The kinds of questions we raise, what we presuppose as 
a meaningful question, will in fact stem from what tacitly or explicitly 
we grasp as theory. 
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There is one kind of question which is endemic to symposia in 
which philosophers meet with scientists. The latter very often want to 
know how a particular philosophy or approach to philosophical 
problems will help them concretely in their own work. This is a very 
fair question, but it is often posed in such a way that it presupposes a 
Baconian conception of theory. Presumably, if an idea will not be of 
any concrete aid to a scientist, his time may not be wasted but the 
symposium will then not have professional significance for him. I 
should like to ask for a special favor, a psychiatric boon. For once, let 
us set aside the question, How will all this help me in the practice of 
psychiatry? Without underestimating the importance of therapy, let 
this be one time when that question does not arise. In a way, the 
question is pointless, for all its good will and decency. If it would 
require a philosopher to make out a detailed case for the practical 
implications of what he says, then there is hardly any real hope of 
turning to him for help. What he has to offer lies in a completely 
different dimension, one which I propose to explore. But for the time 
being, then, we will have a moratorium on such questions. And while 
we are making preliminary arrangements, we may as well turn to the 
initial problem of relative areas of competence. 

For the most part, psychiatrists are not philosophers and philoso- 
phers are not psychiatrists. There are notable exceptions, but this 
hardly helps the general situation. Individual psychiatrists may have 
a sophisticated background in philosophy without posing as professional 
philosophers; in return, some philosophers have more than an amateur’s 
appreciation of some of the concrete problems of psychiatry. Most of 
us, unfortunately, fall between these camps. It seems reasonable to me 
to be frank in announcing our mutual illiteracies and to be appreciative 
of our efforts to understand what the other may take for granted. The 
whole point of our holding a symposium in common, it seems to me, 
is that we are not professing to appropriate the other’s specialized 
domain, but rather to explore certain areas which present challenges to 
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all of us. Those areas are precisely theoretical in nature, and our task, 
our common task, is to approach theory with all the candor philosophy 
and science demand if they are to hold truth dear. 


II. 

Causation is without doubt a central term of all scientific discourse. 
Its methodological status reveals a double aspect. First, causation refers 
to the orderly interrelatedness of all events; second, causation denotes 
a procedural dimension of scientific method. It is a cardinal presup- 
position of all scientific inquiry that the world can, in principle, be 
known. This means that it bears an inherent order of connectedness, 
a causal order, of such a nature that scientific observers can come to 
terms with what they study. Although the causal order may in fact 
escape us temporarily, we must suppose that such escape is only 
temporary, that ideally all of nature exhibits causal structure through- 
out. Science in this sense is a persistent and controlled effort to exhibit 
the order of events in nature. “Why” questions in science are answered 
typically in terms of organized accounts of antecedent states of affairs. 
We know “why” a muscle contracts when we know something about a 
complex set of antecedent states of affairs in body chemistry and 
physics. If we persist, like children, in further “why” questions regard- 
ing these antecedent events, we must turn to still other, still broader 
states of affairs which in turn, we expect, will show the causal relation- 
ship between the event in question and what produced it. So far the 
stress is on the object of inquiry, the structure of events in nature and 
their causal order. But if we turn to the mode of causal explanation, to 
the character of scientific method itself, we transpose our inquiry to 
; another dimension of the problem. We, in effect, turn to the causal 
way of explaining, to what may be termed genetic method in scientific 
analysis. Here we meet the concept of causation on very different 
though related terrain. And it is here that my own proper inquiry 

begins. 
The causal or genetic mode of investigation projects a particular 
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conception of explanation as well as a particular view of the datum 

to be explained. Explanation consists in tracing back causal relation- 

ships to the springs of action. What is given in experience cannot be 

understood in its givenness; it must be referred back to antecedent 

states, to prior conditions, to origins from which it derived. A full 

account of such a causal chain seen in its gigantic complexity con- 

stitutes an explanation. Of course, there are criteria for plausible 

accounts. For the moment, however, I am not concerned with how WE) 
know whether an explanation explains, but what explaining consists in. 

Quite apart from whether, for example, we can predict successfully 

on the basis of a particular explanation, there is the very meaning of 

what is involved in explanation as such. In these terms, explanation, for 

the genetic approach, is generated out of the delineation of causal ) 
structure. So deeply ingrained is this notion that a scientist or researcher 

or student almost automatically commences the effort to explain by 

searching out the causal linkage of events that eventually will lead 

to a relatively complete picture of the phenomena under investigation. 

Were the causal mode of examination stricken from scientific pro-| 
cedure, we would be left with a corpse. 

Explanation, then, is causal ordering, but what about the datum 
observed, the phenomenon to be explained? What is its status? For 
the genetic method, the phenomenon given is merely a starting point 
for further searching. What is given is not a qualitative unity as 
much as a point of departure backward toward roots and antecedent 
conditions. Givenness in these terms cannot provide a datum which 
may be analyzed out of itself, so to speak; it is always the case that 
givenness is a clue to a sphere of order that is its ground. What is 
explained, the object of explanation, comes into focus only after the 
causal order has been established. Until then what is given is, we might 
say, merely “loaned.” Stated differently, the datum for genetic explana- 
tion is a disguised entity. The task of the observer is to penetrate its 
disguise, to unmask its appearance and locate its reality. The datum | 
cannot stand alone. Givenness qua givenness is not a proper object| 
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for scientific scrutiny. In so far as its method is essentially genetic, 


science is committed to penetrate the manifestation of the datum by 
securing its place in the schema of causation. 

Apparently this situation pertains to the discipline of psychiatry. 
Symptoms are quite exactly symptomatic of something. What appears, 
what presents itself, is caused by, produced by, occasioned by other 
states of affairs, and other states of affairs are in turn generated out 
of broader explanatory syndromes which include the forces of heredity, 
environment, childhood experiences, unconscious and subconscious 
styles of influence, and patterns of social and cultural character. To 

| understand a single event one must, ideally, understand the total 
| structure of a life or of a style of life. What manifests itself appears 
over against a latent background which it is the task of the psychiatrist 
to reconstruct in its essential outlines. Understanding a patient means 
penetrating the disguises of his appearance in order to comprehend the 
true nature of those appearances. Psychiatry might be defined as 
systematic distrust. It would seem, then, that the given cannot be 
taken as it is given, the datum cannot be explicated out of itself, and 
the methodological character of psychiatric explanation requires a 
transcension of the object in favor of an account of what produced it. 

Thus far the model of explanation in science has implicitly been 
that of the exact sciences; physics is perhaps the paradigm case. And 
it appears that some schools of psychiatry in following the ideal of 
natural scientific explanation tend to build their own image of method 
after that of the natural sciences. But there is a rather crucial 
difficulty here, one that has been clearly recognized by many workers 
in psychiatry. The datum for psychiatric study is, generally taken, 
the human being. Whatever aspect of his behavior happens to be the 
explicit object of study, it is a concrete man always who is studied. 
Clinical categories are not reified; they have meaning only in so far 
as there are individual people who exemplify them in some fashion. But 
Lif this is so, then the psychiatric datum is a being who is not only an 
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object for the causal placement of the scientist studying him or the 
psychiatrist trying to help him, he is, above all, primarily a creature 
who has his own causal reality, a being who interprets his own world 
in terms of his own causal categories. This datum is very much alive, 
and his life is originally self-projected and self-interpreted. The psy- 
chiatrist is looking in on a reality that is looking out. 

If it is commonplace to suggest that human beings are self-aware 
creatures who are different from molecules or window shades, I must 
confess to a concern for the obvious. But the obvious is by no means 
simple or trivial. To the contrary, as the phenomenologist Alfred Schutz 
has shown, the structure of the taken for granted world of daily life 
with its apparent obviousness is in reality the most complex and philo- 
sophically subtle of all the phenomena with which we have to deal. 
The apparent certitude of daily life is a prime datum for our investiga- 
tion. So to say that men are self-reflective beings who interpret their | 
own reality and project a causal schema of their own making is to 
recommend a fundamental distinction between the datum traditionally 
conceived in scientific terms with its causal apparatus of explanation 
and the datum presented to us as actors in daily life, enmeshed in the 
world as we interpret it. In this way, we come to the problem of 
causation in the Life-world or Lebenswelt, as Husserl called it. In my 
opinion, it is one of the richest “finds” ever made in contemporary 
thought. Its appreciation, then, becomes our special responsibility. 


III. ; 
The Lebenswelt is the world of concrete existence as projected and 
lived by men in daily life. My own immediate awareness of my sur- 
roundings, the familiarity of home and neighborhood, relations and 
friends, all refer to a taken for granted horizon of reality as experienced 
through the events of ordinary life. The Lebenswelt is characterized by 
the fact that within it there arise no distinctively philosophical problems. 
My own existence, the existence of fellow men, communication with 
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others, the very being of the external world are all assumed naively; 
they present no distinctive issues of any problematic order for men in 
action in the public world. Moreover, everything experienced in my 
world is taken as roughly similar to what is experienced in the world 
of all normal fellow men. In short, we live in the same world, 
experience its typical aspects in a similar way, and act in a reality 
which we can then dominate in common. This is our world and we live 
‘ our lives within its limits. The naive realism of the Lebenswelt consists 
in the way in which its taken for granted structures are lived rather 
than rendered objects for inspection. As long as I exist within the 
ongoing stream of my awareness of the world of daily life, I pre- 
suppose its philosophical dimension. Philosophy lies concealed within 
\ the Lebenswelt as its interior possibility. 
The philosophical discovery of the Lebenswelt theme is a recogni- 
tion of the order of daily life as a constitutive product of consciousness. 
The quality of the Lebenswelt as taken for granted in our experience 
is something achieved by subjectivity, something that arises as a result 
of the relatedness of consciousness to its objects. The phenomenological 
description of the structures of the Lebenswelt, then, is an attempt to 
account for its constitutive history, for its coming into being as a 
meaningful unity. Rather than assume that reality simply has such 
and such a typical structure, the phenomenologist endeavours to turn 
directly to the essential forms of the activity of consciousness building 
the meanings of its world. The constructive activity of consciousness is 
not taken as a product of experience but as a transcendental condition 
for experience. The orientation is Kantian to the extent that it is not 
the world that is to be explained but our experience of the world. One 
looks to natural science for an explanation of the world; one looks to 
_ philosophy for an account of man’s experience of the world. The 
| location of the Lebenswelt is, above all, the recognition that daily life 

is neither produced by nature nor fashioned after the conceptual models 
\ of the natural sciences. The problem of the Lebenswelt is that of attend- 
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ing to the givenness of existence as it is directly appreciated by men in 
action living their lives within the naive schemas of explanation they 
construct for themselves in daily life. 

Just as familiarity is a thematic assumption of ordinary existence, ) 
so causation is taken for granted within the Lebenswelt. Again, there are 
two facets of the problem. Causation as a Lebenswelt concept may refer 
to the order of experience as men live it or it may denote the way in 
which interpretation of daily life is structured. But the objective and 
subjective aspects of causation are qualitatively different from their 
counterparts which we examined in discussing causality in the domain 
of the natural sciences. For within the Lebenswelt the very meaning of 
causation remains largely indeterminate, implicit, and generally vague. 
Both the object of causal analysis and the mode of analysis remain 
relatively obscure to the consciousness of ordinary men involved in 
their jobs. To be sure, there are areas within the taken for granted 
world of daily life which are rather expertly interpreted. The causal 
pattern there is somewhat different. The diesel engineer undoubtedly 
has a much more sophisticated notion of locomotive engineering than 
the average person whose job is everything but diesel engineering. The 
physician has a profound understanding of the operation of the heart 
compared to the man who waits on tables or runs a bookstore or teaches 
Latin in a secondary school. But it is not difficult to see that areas of 
special competence are themselves only fragments of the public world, 
and that in ordinary life each of us, no matter what his specialty, is a 
novice at dozens of other fields. There is nothing new in all of this, 
but there is something to be understood about the familiar. Causation 
is, for the most part, naively taken for granted in a completely inexpert 
way by men operating within the Lebenswelt. Nor will degrees of 
civilization be any solution to the situation. In some ways, less advanced 
peoples know a great deal more about the causal structure of their 
world than we do about ours. Max Weber makes this point quite force- 
fully in his essay on “Science as a Vocation.” Do we today, he asks, ) 
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have a greater knowledge of the conditions of life under which 
we exist than has an American Indian or a Hottentot? Hardly. 
Unless he is a physicist, one who rides on the streetcar has no 
idea how the car happened to get into motion. And he does not 
need to know. He is satisfied that he may “count” on the 
behavior of the streetcar, and he orients his conduct according 
to this expectation; but he knows nothing about what it takes to 
produce such a car so that it can move. The savage knows incom- 
parably more about his tools. . . . How does it happen that one 
can buy something for money—sometimes more and sometimes 
less? The savage knows what he does in order to get his daily 
, food and which institutions serve him in this pursuit. The 
_ increasing intellectualization and rationalization do not, there- 
fore, indicate an increased and general knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which one lives. It means something else, namely, 
the knowledge or belief that if one but wished one could learn 
| it at any time (1). 


It is an endemic feature of the Life-world, then, that all of us, more 
or less advanced in civilized life, are destined to interpret its causal 
structure in a fragmentary manner. And the structure thus interpreted 
is not an image or a reflection of causation in natural science or in 
expert areas of knowledge, but causation as the indeterminate horizon 
of human action. 

I have suggested that there is a double aspect to causation as a 
structure of the Lebenswelt. On the one hand, the elements observed 
in the Life-world are taken to be causally ordered; on the other hand, 
the way in which men in daily life experience their immediate reality 
involves a causal ordering. In both cases, however, I have insisted that 
the kind of causation operative in the Lebenswelt is qualitatively dif- 
‘ferent from that at issue in the natural sciences. This contention must 
now be supported in greater detail. The best procedure, I think, is to 
turn to an extended example. But before doing this, I wish to introduce 
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a methodological note which perhaps will set the example in its proper ! 
context. The approach I am both following and trying to explain is 
the phenomenological method originated by Edmund Husserl. The very 
location of the Lebenswelt is itself a phenomenological act. In these 
terms, the object located in phenomenological description as well as 
the activity of consciousness involved in investigating that object is a 
meaning-structure. We are not interested here in object in the physical 
sense but rather in the logical sense. The object is any element meant 
by the activity of consciousness. The physical properties or geographical 
location of the object in the ordinary sense of that term are not at issue 
here. They are bracketed from our procedure. This does not mean that 
they are denied or disregarded; instead, we set our traditional attitude 
or belief toward them in methodological abeyance. Objects, then, are 
directly given to the acts of consciousness, to intentional consciousness, 
in Husserl’s language, precisely as consciousness thinks them, treats 
them, places them, believes them, fears them, or considers them. The 
object, furthermore, is not given to us, but to me the inquirer. And as 
a phenomenologist, I do not presuppose the historical, natural, cultural, 
or common sense character of the object given for description. I turn 
to the object ideally in perfect neutrality. I attend to what presents 
itself. I make myself available to the stream of experience in its 
sheer givenness. And in doing this, I gain access to the intentional data 
of consciousness independent of any causal schema or preconceived 
doctrine of causation. Causality, then, is bracketed, and I attend to the 
given in a causation-free attitude. The result, indeed, seems strange 
to both natural science and common sense. How is it possible to undér- 
stand the structure of the Lebenswelt by means of a method that frees 
itself of traditionally conceived naturalistic categories? And more 
particularly, how is it possible to study causation as a structure of the 
Lebenswelt by means of a method that begins by bracketing causation? 
We shall turn to the resolution of this paradox later. For the present, 
it is first necessary to examine causation within the Lebenswelt by means 
of some illustration that will enable us to see the issues in question in } 
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concrete. form. I propose to use as my example the encounter with the 
Absurd, taking the Absurd as a central category of existential 
philosophy. 


IV. 

The man who suddenly loses control of the stable image of the 
world is a familiar symbol. We encounter him in life as often as we 
meet him in literature. We say that in facing the Absurd he has 
been transformed. Spatial metaphors often announce such changes. 
We crack up or we break down. In the ecstasy of the Absurd we 
are beside ourselves. But the metaphor transcends the spatial and 
introduces what might be termed the spatiality of inner life, the space of 
the “I” moving through the corridors of consciousness. Kafka’s Joseph 
K. undertakes his defense in a world in which defense is indicative of 
guilt. The first act of the guilty man is to affirm his innocence. Another 
of Kafka’s heroes suddenly locates himself metamorphosed into the 
insect whose life he had all along lived in utter unconcern. Camus’ 
stranger murders the lucidity of a day and advances himself from the 
backdrop of reality into the focus of mundane destruction. In Sartre’s 
Nausea the protagonist encounters the sheer quality of facticity, the 
| pure is-ness of experience; he becomes the Absurd. In all of these 
remarkable instances, some facet of an essential structure of inner 
life is transposed; the world remains stable perhaps, but our experience 
of it shifts into the horizon of a new vision, a new sense of awareness in 
which subject and object are no longer traditionally conceived. Within 
the interior space of consciousness the Absurd moves and waits; its 
domain is bounded only by the reach of awareness. We may define the 
Absurd as the intrinsic questionability of all order. The Absurd is 
(causation turned inside out. 

Rather than choose an example from literature, the poor man’s 
equivalent of the psychiatrist’s cases, I propose to consider the Absurd 
in terms of an Ideal Type in Max Weber’s sense. My illustration for 
the encounter with the Absurd will be a construction, one which relates 
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to empirical and literary phenomena but which transcends any of their | 
possible exemplifications or actualizations. As Ideal Type, the Absurd 
is a composite of person, situation, and action. Let us then imaginatively 
project an encounter with the Absurd and look to the causal structure 
of both the object of awareness, what is given, and the noetic aspect of 
the awareness, what we may call the Absurd consciousness. The given 
as Absurd presents itself in packets. It were as though the totality of 
what there is announced itself in sudden, finite charges. This bed, this 
ceiling, this room are not parts of anything; they are themselves units 
whose inner and outer horizons form an immanent circle. Perspective 
is fractured at its causal root. Instead of seeing things in ordinary 
frames, we appropriate them as they give themselves not in isolation 
but in a modality of consciousness in which relatedness itself is dis- 
placed. Isolation means isolation from something; these givens are 
neither isolated nor related. They stand free of all connectedness, all 
order, all causal reference beyond themselves. And if perspective is 
bracketed, one may moye in closer and closer to the unity given, explore 
its givenness in overpowering detail. This ceiling, then, may become 
mine not as part of anything but simply as there-for-me. My room’s 
ceiling is not identical with this ceiling I have presented to me here and 
now in my room. From outside the circle of awareness the two may 
be identified ; within the circle they have no necessary connection. Indeed, 
“connection” is an abortive concept. The Absurd object steps out of 
the country of its birth, it calls me to its explicit and stark presence. ; 
Moving from the object aspect of the Absurd to the subjective 
or noetic side, I attend now to the awareness of what I have termed this 
ceiling. There is a glance of consciousness that intends this object. It is 
a kind of this-ceiling-attending that becomes thematic here. But no 
relatedness manifests itself between this act of consciousness and the 
mainstream of what I call my awareness. Nor do I intend this ceiling 
as the noematic unity for a series of possible acts of awareness. For 
the Absurd consciousness there is no repetition of acts all of which point 
toward the same meaning. Each intending has its fixed label, its 
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inimitable and unrepeatable texture. Moreover, it is that specific texture 
(that captivates me. The ceiling is the same ceiling for my ordinary 
predications as well as for my ordinary perceptions. But in Absurd 
consciousness it is in every instance a new moment of consciousness that 
arises in perceptual experience. Causation has been flushed out of 
consciousness; the remainder is the overpowering particularity of the 
world. Absurdity has afflicted the intentional structure of consciousness, 
and the Absurd man is, in a strange way, analagous to some of the 


. Aphasic patients described in the work of Kurt Goldstein (2). 


I hope the last point will not be misunderstood. A phenomenology 
of the Absurd is not a pathology of the Absurd. There is no issue here 
of disfunction. Rather, the Absurd is a metaphysical modality, and it 
requires direct inspection. Seeing the world in a certain way, possessing 
the world in a certain way, bearing the reality of the world in a certain 
way are, I am suggesting, more than interpretations of the Real. They 
are the reality with which we have to deal and with which we must 
come to terms. The causal analysis of particular styles of existence, the 
examination of the Absurd, for instance, must first respect the full 
quality and status of its metaphysical object. It is not even enough to 
attempt to gain an appreciative and sympathetic understanding of the 
way in which the Absurd man sees his world. It is above all demanded 
of us, philosophers and psychiatrists alike, that we view his reality 
in full depth, not as the product of distortion but as a conceivable 
and conceivably valid permutation of experience. To be sure, it may 
later be the professional task of the psychiatrist to categorize the 

, Absurd in his own terms. His scientific delineation looks forward to 
therapy. But any change presupposes the original status of that which 


. is to be changed. If the datum escapes us, we move ahead in conceptual 


danger. 

Exactly what has my illustration of the Ideal Type of the Absurd 
really illustrated? Essentially, the explosion of causal relatedness in 
the Lebenswelt. That I have chosen an extreme case does not prevent 
the application of the same ideas to the more nearly normal character 
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of the Life-world. The application must, of course, be modified 
radically, for in the normal scheme of things in ordinary life there is 
a causal pattern operative. But causation remains largely implicit in its 
meaning and function. As Alfred Schutz once suggested, the notion of 
“likelihood” which Aristotle develops in his Topics is a possible 
approach to the meaning of the kind of causation that operates in the 
Lebenswelt. Men in daily life deem innumerable events “likely” to 
follow from the performance of certain actions. There is no system- 
atic concept involved. As a common sense man, | simply take it for 
granted that certain types of actions will follow from other types of 
actions. Causation has been thoroughly typified. Alfred Schutz writes: 


I take it for granted that my action (say putting a stamped and 
duly addressed envelope in a mailbox) will induce anonymous 
fellowmen (postmen) to perform typical actions (handling the 
mail) in accordance with typical in-order-to motives (to live up 
to their occupational duties) with the result that the state of 
affairs projected by me (delivery of the letter to the addressee 
within reasonable time) will be achieved (3). 


All of us as common sense men operate within the horizon of such 
typifications. Social reality is largely possible in virtue of this order of 
Lebenswelt-causation. 

In choosing to explore the problem of causation in terms of the 
radical example of the Absurd, I have moved away from the typifica- 
tion of the normal toward the environs of the abnormal. This move- 
ment is purposeful for several reasons. First, the stronger, stranger case 
of the Absurd delimits more dramatically the region of the Life-world 
from that of the models constructed by the genetic method of the 
natural sciences. Second, the Absurd dramatizes the problem of a 
social reality built up out of the typifications of common sense. For if 
we are destined to live within such constructs, we find necessarily that 
portions of our daily world are reified or rendered paradoxical in 
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virtue of their typically constructive character. The Absurd man is not 
as far off from the center of normalcy as we supposed. Both the object 
he intends and the quality of his intending are perhaps the limit points 
of typified existence. The genetic method is not free to attend to such 
problems, but it is exactly such problems that form the nucleus of our 
lives. The phenomenological approach endeavours to remain true to 
the texture of human reality. Paradoxically, a method that brackets 
causal analysis is utilized to describe causation as a structure of the 
Lebenswelt. It is time to attend to that paradox. 


V. 

The phenomenological procedure requires that the phenomenologist 
place in abeyance his ordinary believing in the world, his causal and 
valuational appreciation of reality. Bracketing is not denying; it is a 
methodological device (though I believe it has more generalized 
philosophical implications) to overcome the naive committedness of 
men within the natural attitude. Setting aside causation, then, in this 
methodological sense, does not involve denying or ignoring causation. 
Indeed, causation instead may be rendered an explicit object for 
description. But the phenomenologist does not pursue that description 
in causal terms. It is not necessary to write in green ink in order to 
describe a green table. One does not “greenly” call the table green. 
We recognize that the descriptive process may have independence from 
the objects for description. Similarly, but in a much more radical mode, 
the phenomenologist disconnects his ordinary naive believing in causal 

, order in the hope of being able to “catch” that causal order in neutral 
terms. The paradox is only apparent. Having taken care of one paradox, 
) however, we find that another rises in its place. 

For the natural standpoint, that not only of mundane existence but 
of natural science, the phenomenologist’s non-causal treatment of 
causation presents a paradox because a certain relationship is pre- 
supposed between the sensory order and the physical order. Naturalism 
in all of its forms simply assumes that there is a nexus between sensory 
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events and the physical world of such a nature that causality is properly 
to be located in terms of that nexus. Consciousness is viewed as, at 
best, an epiphenomenon to neurological events. The causal order of 
the nervous system grounds the resultant events in consciousness. As 
long as such a view is held either explicitly or, worse, implicitly, the 
phenomenologist’s conception of consciousness as a sovereign domain 
will appear paradoxical, and causality must remain a fugitive concept. 
From the phenomenological side, however, the paradox arises only if | 
we make the presuppositions which the naturalist insists on. “Causality,” | 
Husserl writes, “belongs in principle to the system of the constituted } 
intentional world, and has no meaning except in this world. . . .” (4). | 
The paradox of causation arises for phenomenology only if we ignore“ 
the conception of intentional consciousness that phenomenology projects. 
If causation does not serve as a naturalistic nexus between the | 
“objective” world and the “subjective” states of consciousness—and 
this is the view explicitly denied by phenomenologists—then description 
of reality is an integral project. Phenomenology is a movement beyond 
traditional realisms and idealisms; it refuses to accept the common 
sense distinction between subject and object. The prize of that refusal 
is a radical vision of man in his Life-world. It is this achievement of 
phenomenology together with its existential implications which has 
attracted so many creative minds in contemporary psychiatry, especially 
in Europe, to its possibilities within the domain of psychiatric theory. 
And it is here that the relevance of philosophy for psychiatry may be 
observed. Whether we are common sense men operating in ordinary 
life or philosophers bracketing the natural attitude in order to com- 
prehend it, or psychiatrists attempting to understand the patient’s 
world in its integral unity, we are committed at multiple levels to seeing 
the world. If we presuppose that the cardinal philosophical features of 
reality are obvious and to be taken for granted as being largely what 
they naively appear to be, we waive our right to locate a more neutral 
conception of the Real as well as a more exciting one. The moral is 
that we must never assume that we don’t pay for what we take for_! 
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granted. Philosophical ingenuousness may be another name for scien. 
tific arrogance. I have argued that both are out of place in modern 
psychiatry, and that existentialism and phenomenology have largely 
been responsible for teaching us the profits of openness and humility. 
A final problem remains within the limits of this essay. Earlier | 
suggested that psychiatry is concerned with an aspect of the relation- 
ship between appearance and reality. To the extent that the psychiatrist 
seeks to penetrate disguises, to unmask disguises, he is attempting to 
transcend appearance and gain reality. The reality is the living unity of 
the person, his inwardness, in Kierkegaard’s language. But to locate 
that essential person it is necessary, in cases of mental pathology, to 
evaluate what appears as a clue to what does not manifest itself. 
Appearance is not reality, but how is it possible for a psychiatrist to 
explore reality without precisely that genetic method of causal analysis 
we have been criticizing from the outset? Isn’t an appearance-reality 
dualism destined to utilize causal procedures? I should like to clarify, 
“not qualify, my position. Phenomenological method is not in conflict 
with genetic procedures. Phenomenology and science can never con- 
tradict each other because, as Husserl clearly pointed out in his essay 
on “Philosophy as a Rigorous Science,” they operate at qualitatively 
different levels and have different spheres of experience for their 
subject matter. There is nothing in phenomenology which demands that 
scientific method disqualify itself from the study of man and nature. 
Rather, the situation is this: genetic method is untrue to itself if it 
assumes naively that phenomenological description, uncovering of the 
data of experience, is unnecessary or a mere philosophical luxury. It 
is above all the nature of the given that is the prime problem of any 
science that seeks interpretive understanding of human reality. The 
necessity of phenomenology must then be understood as a propaedeutic 
to any later inquiry. In a more generalized sense, philosophy has an 
analogous role to play. Its aim is to achieve that synoptic unity without 
which all disciplines would remain fragmentary and isolated efforts to 


—— 
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come to terms with the world. If psychiatry is systematic distrust, 
philosophy is creative persistence. 

It may appear that the conclusion to my argument is a call to 
some sort of truce between science and philosophy, a call to cooperative 
harmony. Since they don’t contradict each other, genetic and pheno- 
menological method can get along tidily. I’m afraid such a claim 
would be as hopeless with respect to practical operations as it would 
be false on more theoretical grounds. There is no need to underestimate 
the distance between naturalistic and positivistic and existential and 
phenomenological categories. But it is critically important to recognize 
the legitimacy of phenomenological procedures with respect to a 
causally inspired natural science. With respect to psychiatry my claim 
has been that there are epistemic and metaphysical dimensions to the 
reality with which psychiatrists are concerned. To assume that the 
philosophical problem here is of only limited practical significance is to 
miss not only the meaning of the impact of existentialism and phenomen- 
ology. on contemporary psychiatry but to abandon any hope of 


establishing the outlines of theory in the discipline of psychiatry. 
Phenomenology does not entail a denial of the appearance-reality 
motif; indeed, to the contrary, it offers a remarkable methodological 
apparatus for probing that duality. It urges that we attend to the 
tension between what there is and what there seems to be, but that we 
remain true to the experiential givenness through which both person 
and persona achieve expression. 
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CREATIVITY IN THE LIGHT 
OF EXISTENTIALISM 


ANTONIA WENKaRT, M.D. 
(Past President, Institute for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis) 


The immediacy of a poem by Rilke or a story by Camus would con- 
vey beautifully and effectively what I can here explain only in a 
plodding way. 

Throughout history men have sought to fathom the essence of their 
individuality, striving to grasp and to live according to their true inner 
reality. Most often they have discovered that this reality evolves out 
of relatedness—the transactions between persons, the interaction of 
individual and environment, the mutual creative exchange between man 
and his world. Being itself is a result of interaction, and this interaction 
is creative. It is through the interaction between subjective and objec- 
tive that the natural split is bridged, within the person and between 
himself and his world, and integration occurs. In moments of fulfill- 
ment, at the peak of joy or in the inverted peak of pain, at the moment 
of total involvement, he achieves the unification of the inner life and 
the objective world outside. 

At the existential level, objective and subjective are indistinguish- 
able. There is a unity between the person and his world. Mystics call 
this one-ness “completion.” Psychologists, focusing on the integration 
within the individual, regard this unity as part of self-realization, 
a result of creative relatedness. This refers to the peak experiences of 
self-realization (1). There is, however, another state, a pre-existential 


* Presented at the Conference on Existential Psychiatry, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 8, 1960, sponsored by the American Ontoanalytic Association. 
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level, predifferentiated, of embeddedness before the individual emerges 
into existence. At the post-differentiated level the immediacy of percep- 
tion is only possible when this unity between the person and his sur- 
roundings prevails, and in this immediate experience there is no 
distinction between subject and object. The sensing and what is sensed 
are an indivisible unity. 

The creative person has the faculty of moving freely from one 
realm of experience to another. He can live and think in his manifold 
reality without confusing the physical, mental, symbolic, emotional, 
factual, and imaginary. His is one world, and he partakes of all 
experience. The artist is an example in his freedom and an exception in 
being able to articulate his experience, to give it form and substance. 
With regard to this, perhaps the most beautiful expression of existential 
thought is Buber’s statement: “Art is work and witness cf the related- 
ness between the substantia humana and the substantia rerum—the 
form-acquired between” (2). 

As creative relatedness is form and substance of existence, the lack 
or prevention of relatedness is destructive. It is basic, this natural 
tendency toward relatedness, toward becoming differentiated out of 
the ground of being, toward self-realization. Loewe has written a 
beautiful poem about a man whose watch has come to the end of its 
days. He gives his run down timer back to God, saying, “Here ... 
I have had this with me since my birth; I carried it with me through 
my first love, through my wedding, through the birth of my children, 
through the death of my parents . . . but now it has stopped . . . it 
has run its course . . . I did not break it, I did not tamper with it. 
See, it has stopped by itself!” So great is the desire to create the best 
of life for ourselves that we must deny the validity of primary 
destructiveness. “J didn’t stop it! J didn’t cause it to happen, or indeed, 
desire it.” The destructiveness is only a secondary phenomenon, and 
even when we are bound by alienation, in the depths of nothingness, 
still we fight, we have only the motive of defense, of warding off 
damaging experiences. These defenses are also manifest as destructive- 
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ness through striving to overcome inadequacy, awkwardness and 
desperation. 

How significant and at the same time tragicomic it is to find that 
Freud’s protagonists as well as his adversaries have refuted his 
assumption regarding the death instinct, namely that man’s destructive- 
ness is innate. Psychiatrists still come back to that. Fenichel says, “It 
seems rather as if aggressiveness had originally no instinctual aim of 
its own, characterizing one category of instincts in contradistinction to 
others, but rather a mode in which instinctual aims sometimes are 
striven for in response to frustration or even spontaneously” (3). 

Horney says, “If we wish to destroy, it is in order to defend 
our safety or our happiness or what appears to us as such. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is for the sake of life and not for the sake of 
destruction” (4). 

Neurotic destructiveness, Thanatos, is apparent and pernicious in 
its consequences, not in its motivation. Motivation has much more to do 
with the overcoming of all those handicaps which thwart the indivi- 
dual’s existence. From here on a Quixotic struggle ensues to tackle the 
obstacles and disentangle the complications, even though this struggle 
may be ineffectual. Always, however, the motivation is towards creative 
living. 

The desire to create and relate and encounter the world and the 
others manifests itself in man’s upright position. Straus pointed out in 
his work on the evolution of the child out of reclining helplessness into 
uprightness as the physio-biological expression of this desire (5). —- 

Schachtel’s idea of arising from embeddedness is a similar version 
of this same phenomenon (6). How right is Carus (7) when he states 
that “disease is a parasite emerging between life and world.” 

Not only is every human motivation directed towards creative 
existence, but the true essence of the organism is never completely 
denied by disease. It is important to bear this in mind because healing 
and health are built on the proper image of man. 

Where, then, is the site of creativity? Where does creativity take 
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place? There is a genus loci, a geographical place, an intellectual cli- 
mate, an aesthetic plane—the English countryside, the Greek ethos, 
the Chassidic Staedtle. Perhaps Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha County 
is the New World American autochthony. Sir Herbert Read says it is 
“the concentration of infinite time in a finite place, a place that offers 
the homestead of creativity, that produces the intensities of great art” 
(8). There is a heritage, a continuity of spirit tantamount to the 
feeling of being connected with the past. Korzybski, the semanticist, 
calls it “the time binding.” It is the singular capacity of human beings 
not only to use symbols but to accumulate the knowledge derived from 
these symbols so as to allow an individual or a generation to take up 
where the previous left off, and through integration to add new 
meaning. 

Time and space, then, cooperate to create the matrix of the spirit. 
They give a form to the Zeitgeist and a setting for the Kairos whence 
creativity evolves. On the foundation of and in relation to general 
universal substrata, particular personal creativity comes into being. 

For instance, Frank Lloyd Wright, the genius of construction, was 
concerned not with history, time span or tradition. His creativity was 
bound up with ecology, with the organic, the integral, the intrinsic, 
the natural. He has chosen as the site of his new creation, his own home, 
a geographical spot where nature remains unchanged and unviolated. 
Thus he uses a natural location to bring into existence a new architec- 
tural structure. He said building begins on the ground, harmony starts 
with the site. He held the creative faculty to be man’s birthright. Just 
as a building erected on a certain location fulfills the destiny of its 
site, so man has the faculty of getting himself reborn in whatever he 
does. 

Now turning to the sites of creativity within the individual, Paul 
Valery once said, “If I were to write, I would infinitely rather write 
something weak in full consciousness and in complete lucidity than 
give birth to a masterpiece in a state of trance (9).” He insisted that 
creativity happen in consciousness. On another occasion the same author 
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claimed that in the making of a work, an act comes in contact with 
the undefinable. Here it seems the site of creativity becomes a conscious 
finite act which puts a stamp on the undefinable. 

Ibsen was prepared to wrangle out of the dark recesses of his 
unconsciousness all the forces he felt himself ruled by. He wrests 
them into consciousness, puts them into active existence, and, as a result 
of the confrontation that is then possible, he can take the necessary 
responsibility. 

There is the creativity which takes place in the area of imagination. 
People and places inhabit and enliven one’s idle lonesomeness. In 
the overstimulated tumultuous imaginations of such writers as Thomas 
Wolfe, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Dylan Thomas, and the painter Gauguin, 
there is a site of salvage, a purging and reconstructing reassembling of 
livable images even in the midst of ravaging decadence. 

How diverse are the sites of creativity in titans like Van Gogh, 
Rilke, Goethe, Beethoven, Picasso. Van Gogh paints the hurricanes of 
his own conflicts. He hurls out of himself onto the canvas the depression 
and despair about to descend upon him; he lifts them into existence, 
grasping them in articulation. 

Picasso’s playful analysis—frequently ugly, rarely alarming—is 
always sure of final synthesis. His creativity is rooted in an unfailing 
sense of immediacy and the simultaneity of time and space. Through 
his creativity one is able to enter into the world of objects. In Chagall 
the world of dreams and fantasies gains new reality, stretches the 
possible; the fantasy becomes reality, the past becomes present, the 
memory is reborn in actuality, and all are juxtaposed in a single whole. 

Another site of the exquisitely and uniquely human creativity is 
language. Rilke’s creativity is his very being. His language is carved 
from the ineffable, undefinable adumbration of becoming, a monu- 
mental construct of existence, and his existence is confirmed in language. 
He is the ideal illustration of what Heidegger means when he says, 
“The word creates the existence for the thing”—gives it another 
dwelling place (10). Shakespeare says, “As imagination bodies forth 
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the form of things unknown, the poet’s pen turns them to shapes and 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

Creativity takes place in aesthetic enjoyment. The creative person 
is able to experience at once the specific and the universal aspects and 
totality of an object. In aesthetic delight he perceives not only a thing’s 
essence, but its relation to all being—all its existential facets. The 
simultaneity of being and becoming fuses them into one experience or 
one expression or one act. 

The creative experience of time transforms illusiveness into perma- 
nence. Creativity’s greatest gift is the experiencing of the fulness of 
existence, its dread and ecstasy, in one little instant. It makes wholeness 
out of splitting moments. 

It need hardly be said that creativity is an existential phenomenon. 
While talents and inherent propensities are determined genetically or 
culturally, the lack of creativity can be ascribed to a crisis in one’s 
personal life which cuts him off from the ground of being. Similarly, 
other crucial situations of an existential order can either enhance or 
hamper creativity. 

Many artists report acute anxiety or panic or fear of death at the 
moment they conceive an idea and are starting to work. Once they’ve 
begun applying themselves and doing it they feel better. Maybe there 
is a sense of fusion with, or remaining in, the heart of things that 
diffuses the attention. It then becomes greatly at variance with the con- 
centrated and special focus on execution which is necessary for the 
highest possible organization. However, this is not in the nature of 
neurotic conflict, which is unnecessary and avoidable. It is rather an 
existential dilemma which is absolutely unavoidable. 

Another explanation of these artistic birth pangs may be the 
experience of separation. Separation frequently simulates an act of 
destruction or mutilation. Actually it is only the dynamics of coming 
into one’s own completely, independent of others, or separating the 
object of one’s creation so as to give it an independent life of its own. 

Behind the panic and agony lies a certain premise, a concept of 
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divine creation—ex nihilo, out of nothing. It is an achievement of 
perfection or completeness that bears no trace of the doing, no hint 
of the struggle, no sweat from the effort—it is pure existence. The 
very nature of this experience may account for the feeling of having 
lost the object of one’s own creating, of its being now separate and no 
longer a part of or associated with one’s self. 

Creativity is never free of paradox. Camus (11) tells a story which 
expresses very well the existential dilemma. In it the artist lives in 
the modern world, the world of the present. He builds a new home with 
all the latest conveniences; he has his wife, children, and many friends. 
But in this new house he also constructs for himself a place apart, a 
perch far up, where he can work undisturbed by all the hubbub of 
daily living below, where he is alone with himself and his art. But one 
day he feels he must descend to the level of participation, renew his 
contacts with family and friends and live in closer association with 
the rest of the world. Yet a little while and he becomes tired of the 
busyness. He is caught up in the multitude, swept along with the events 
of his days, and realizes he must return to his perch, to isolation, to 
himself and his work. So there he sits and works and works, scarcely 
eating or resting, until, in the last moment of his life, he reaches up 
and manages to scribble something on the canvas; then he dies. What 
was written on the canvas? No one can make it out. It seems to spell 
‘solitary’—or is it rather ‘solidary’? It could be either. Must he be 
alone, solitary, to experience the uniqueness of his own existence? But 
he must also live in solidarity with others to be related to them and to. 
the world. So it is solitariness or solidarity. 

But the secret, the miracle of the dilemma of the self is that it is 
self-contained and yet it transcends itself into relatedness with the 
world and with others. Man has the sacred right to be by himself and 
alone; yet his aloneness is relative because the existence of others cannot 
be excluded. 

The creativity in every man is of concern to the psychoanalyst. It 
is a concern for self-identity as well as relatedness to others and object 
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relation. All belong together, being concerned with what is man, with 
what is between man and man, and between man and the objects of the 
world. Creativity transforms every isolated thing into a related thing, 
and every related thing enters a participating communion. Self-revela- 
tion is an act of creativity which presupposes trust, the desire to com- 
municate and to share. In failure of existence this relating link is 
missing, and many deviations occur. Such individuals are inclined to 
spill over (as Onan did in the Biblical story) rather than reveal, to 
discard rather than give, to part with rather than trust. On the other 
hand, many of our patients are beset by fears that they will literally 
give away, part with and lose, their ideas and sentiments, and for 
this reason they feel bound to secrecy and avoid relating. 

Richard, for example, is afraid that the only creative part of his 
existence, namely his ideas, is being taken away from him. Whenever 
he is asked to give his opinion, “to give” means for him “to part with,” 
“to be deprived of.” This is the site of his creativity, and, since it is 
restricted to the realm of ideas, he cannot move among the other realms 
of experience: the physical, emotional, symbolic, concrete, abstract. His 


ideas have a material, substantial quality, as the concreteness of an . 


object. Therefore to give them is equivalent to the physical severance 
of an essential part of his being. It has to be appreciated that although 
his ideas have lost coherence and connectedness, they are still alive in 
his creative world and he uses them to convey his suffering and 
alienation. 

Lebensneid, envy of life, is felt by those who are locked out of 
existence, excluded, not connected to the ground of being. They look 
at the zest and joy of living along other people’s pathways and envy 
gnaws its way into their very hearts. Such people might live vicariously, 
constantly pirating another’s enthusiasm or ideas or happiness—they 
are emotional parasites. In agony they scream at the others, “Get off 
and make room for me, or at least take me along.” Such is the pain 
of being torn out of existence that when these pleas have no effect the 
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suffering ones wish to erase the sight of the other people, to have the 
tantalizing remembrance extinguished. 

Less penetrating universal envy comes into being when the inner 
experience of being is displaced and distorted, and having is mistaken 
for being. Material things become the objects of envy and are taken 
as evidence and expression of one’s being in this world, as if the point 
of contact with the world were the point of owning something. There 
is nothing wrong in owning something—the tradition is built on pos- 
session; but it is not the clutter of accumulation. Sartre and Marcel 
have both shed light on the subject. Sartre points out that the 
significance of the relationship of the possessor to the object is his 
sufficiently deep penetration or its appropriation, in which the pos- 
sessed object is touched in its being. The bond of possession is an 
internal bond of being. 

Suzuki describes the approach to the object as entering right into 
the object itself and seeing it, as it were, from the inside. This is the 
creative way of looking at reality. In this immediate appropriation 
man is creatively related to the world. 

There is an ontological bond between the possessor and the pos- 
sessed. Personal objects such as books may be so deeply cherished and 
loved that their loss or their falling into disuse among our children 
fills us with sadness. 

In the appropriating there is always an expanding of the receptacle 
that makes us feel full and rich. The idea of possession that is dis- 
connected from the possessor gives rise to the uncanny feeling of 
haunting spirits, as if the heart of a deceased person were still clinging 
to the furnishings of his home and his relics in an extrinsic way, and 
had an independent life dissociated from him. When people feel dis- 
connected from their emotional forces, they live in constant fear of 
those forces being exposed and of their losing control, without their 
own active participation, and being ‘possessed’ by, for example, impet- 
uous anger or sudden compassion. 
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Envy and jealousy are closely connected, although one is thought 
to be directed to things and objects, the other to people. Still the 
quality of feeling of both are much the same. The term ‘jealousy’ 
undoubtedly stems from ‘zeal’, the desire for something greatly valued, 
whether in the world of objects or of relationships. Envy presupposes 
not having and therefore wanting. 

Envy in some persons refers to their immobility in spite of still 
burning desires to have and to be. Social psychology points to the 
decadence and corruption in groups whose members lose interest in 
creating and using tools. Such people seem to have lost their connection 
with the objects and are only prepared to use them as commodities. 

Although we are familiar with the bitterness of invidious jealousies, 
we have to get to the despair of hopeless wanting. Where did such 
wanting originate? Perhaps in the orality of the early Oedipal situation, 
the infant wanting to swallow the whole world. Or does it stem from 
the feeling of dependency in an individual who seems helpless and 
therefore lays claim on others to provide him with worldly goods and 
happiness? Nevertheless envy and jealousy—destructive and negative 
as they are—still indicate the burning desire to be and to have. What 
are the paths leading back to pre-differentiated unity? Where are the 
links connecting and relating? 

Throughout the ages efforts have been made to answer these or 
related questions, to find the source of, to restore or return to, innocence 
and originality—as, for example, in the cult of the free spirit in 
medieval history. Trying to achieve the immediate experience of 
communion with God, theologians as well as historians have brought 
the problem before the psychologist. The consensus seems to be that in 
olden times the way back to originality was possible only through 
‘regressive maneuvers. Today it is fashionable to use shorter, more 
mechanistic ways. Drugs like mescalin, LSD, are being used to heighten 
sensory perception. In the first instance spontaneity and originality are 
sought after in a religious experience; in the second, sensory percep- 
tion becomes the site of creative relatedness to the world. But though 
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the goal of both is creativity in existence, these are shortcuts and lead 
one out of himself only to be lost in another world—there is no real 
gain to the person. 

In psychiatry we try to use all the creative moments to help the 
patient return to himself and his own world, to his own rightful 
existence. We need not resort to temporary kicks, but can use the 
remaining vestiges of the self, the sites of creativity which mark the 
points where the person is still identified with himself, to mend his 
splits. These sites of creativity must be carefully tended, for they are 
the existential pivot of the self; they contain the last spark of related- 
ness, the port of entry into the country of one’s real being. They are 
the point of beginning—and can be the point of return. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AS A PERENNIAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND BEING* 


Iaco Gatpston, M.D. 
(F.A.P.A.) 


Existentialism is a movement embracing a variety of components 
all of which relate to a definitive philosophy of life and experience. 
Existentialism is currently propagated in art, literature, the drama, 
theology, metaphysics and psychology. In each of these it takes on the 
qualities, and speaks in the vernacular of the given discipline. Collec- 
tively, however, they articulate the gospel of that Weltanschauung 
which we call Existentialism. 

Existentialism is a term of recent origin—but the philosophy it 
expounds is ancient—and, perennial. Since first it was advanced, in 
the preliterate times no doubt, it has been consistently refined and 
rendered more sophisticated. But equally consistently it has retained 
the sharp contours of its characteristic orientation to life and experience. 
It has always been—and is today, essentially and at its core, a bitter- 
sweet philosophy of despair. 

It is a perennial philosophy periodically emergent in times of 
spiritual suffering and travail. It is espoused and articulated by men 
of thought and feeling who are troubled by the meaning of life and 
who find that traditional wisdom and the experiences of being are 
at great odds—that between the two there is no semblance of cor- 
respondence. Existentialism is the philosophical refuge of the despairing 
spirit caught in the turmoil of moral crisis. 





*It is to be noted that this paper primarily deals with Existentialism and not with 
Existential Psychiatry. 
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We find it manifest in Ecclesiastes, known also as the Book of 


Koheleth, written, it is thought, about,two hundred years before Christ. 
Koheleth asks: 


“What gain has a man of all his toil which he toils under the 
sun?” 


and Koheleth answers: 


“Generation comes and generation goes, 
But the earth remains forever, 

The sun rises and the sun sets, 

And to his rising place he returns.” 


But as to the meaning of all this—Koheleth avows: “When I set my 
mind to acquire wisdom and to penetrate to the core of what happens 
on earth, I realize in regard to the work of God that man cannot 
understand what happens under the sun, despite all efforts to seek a 
solution, and though he deprive himself of sleep day and night, he 
cannot fathom it; and even if a wise man thinks that he knows it— 


yet he cannot find out. Man does not know—Everything in the past is 
vanity.” 


“Therefore” (Koheleth counsels), “go eat thy bread with joy, 
And drink thy wine with merry heart, 

For God has already given His approval to thy deeds. 

All the days of thy vain life which God has given thee under the 
sun—Whatever thou canst afford with thy substance do, for 
there is no accounting or reckoning, or knowledge, and no 
wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest.” 


This counsel is the quintessential wisdom of primal Existentialism. 
It is a refined and activist hedonism, spiced with the bitter gall of 
despair. “Vanity of vanities—All is vanity.” 
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John Franklin Genung, in his penetrating study, The Hebrew 
Literature of Wisdom, describes the Book of Koheleth as sad. “The 
book is sad,” he writes, “because it is strong; because it probes to the 
underworld of being where are the sad, searching elements of man- 
hood” (p. 206). And though in no sense an existentialist, Genung does 
not miss the existential affirmations of Ecclesiastes. This he holds to 
be the lesson of Koheleth—“Nothing can pay a man for living but life 
itself. Life is an ultimate: fact.” “Any possible reward of life, to be 
rewarding at all, must be a reward not in coin but in kind, and must 
pay itself in as you go along. Life must be its own reward and blessed- 
ness or nothing” (p. 215). 

I have selected Ecclesiastes to attest the antiquity of the existential 
philosophy not because it is the oldest evidence but because as Morris 
Jastrow has affirmed, “Koheleth is the most fascinating book in 
the Old Testament, as the Book of Job is the most profound, and the 
Song of Songs the most charming” (A Gentle Cynic, p. 101). 

Historically we encounter Existentialism before Koheleth—in the 
dour sobriety of the Greek Stoics (Zeno-308 B.c.) and in the hedon- 
ism of the Epicureans (Epicurus—342 B.c.). We encounter it in 
the scepticism of Lucian—(120 a.p.), the Greek author of the immortal 
dialogues. 

Lucian, in the person of Mennipas made a journey to Hades, “to 
obtain from the ghost of a prophet the gift of thought,” for the reading 
of Homer and Hesiod—had confused him. He resolved “to go to the 
men they call philosophers—begging them to deal with him as they 
would, if only they would show him a plain solid path of life. But 
what he encountered in Hades—were the ghosts of men talking of 
“Ideas,” “Atoms,” “Voids”’—and, Lucian affirmed, “They made me 
feel queasy.” He fared no better among the Eastern men of wisdom. 
Only Teiresias—a blind little old man, pale and weak-voiced, Lucian 
reports, “explained my case fully.” Teiresias said, “My son, the cause 
of your perplexity I know. It comes from the wise men, who are not 
consistent with themselves. The life of the ordinary man is the best 
and the most prudent choice; cease from the folly of metaphysical 
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speculation and enquiry into origins and ends; utterly reject their 
clever logic; count all these things as idle talk and pursue one end 
alone: How you may do what your hands find to do; and go your way 
with ever a smile and never a passion.” 

This may be counted a Greek version of Existentialism—as Koheleth 
was the Hebrew version. And scanning its perennial emergence among 
many peoples, in different ages, we find existential philosophy mir- 
rored in the tragic life and heroic teachings of the Roman poet 
Lucretius, whose De Rerum Natura is one of the greater masterpieces 
of Roman literature. We hear its bitter-sweet overtones in the poems of 
Omar Khayyam, transmitted to us so masterfully by Fitzgerald. 

Only during the early centuries of Christianity do we fail to 
encounter some protagonist of existentialism. The early Christian 
church, with its promise of a life after death, and the balancing of 
the irrationalities on earth by the transcending “rationalities” of Heaven 
and Hell, possessed the hearts and minds of men, and sheltered 
them for a while against the tortured and torturing philosophy of 
existentialism. 

This peace of promise availed only for some seven hundred years 
—from the sixth to the thirteenth century. With the end of the thirteenth 
century, which marks also the end of Mediaevalism, we begin to hear 
once again the sounds of puzzlement, of frustration, and of despair, 
all of which are prodromal of existentialism. 

There is the foresound of despair in the song of Peter Abelard 
(1079-1142), who in his Sabbato ad Vesperas speaks of the weariness 
of life—and of his wish for heaven: 


“With our whole hearts’ desiring, 
To take the homeward road, 

And the long exile over, 

Captive in Babylon, 

Again unto Jerusalem 

To win at last return.” 
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Yet he tinges his hopes in heaven with the shadow of doubt: 


“But of the courts of heaven 
And Him who is the King, 
The rest and the refreshing, 
The joy there is therein, 

Let those that know it answer, 


If any word can utter 
The fullness of the heart.” * 


Existentialism, I have said, is a philosophy of despair. Existentialism is 
man’s reaction to, and confrontation of, ultimate despair. It is his 
refuge and his affirmation, when all other relations of being have 
failed him, of the worth of being itself, of being, stark and primal. 

In his more wholesome times man is either unmindful of being or 
if he is thoughtful he seeks the meaning of being outside and beyond 
being. Life then has purposes—purposes that transcend the primary 
experiences of living. 

But when life itself is too heavily freighted with grief, and failure, 
and above all when man’s Gods, his ethos, crumble, man is prone to 
take refuge, if he is at all philosophical, in existentialism. 

It is however not adversity as such that turns thinking men to 
canvass the meaning of being. Adversity often deepens faith and 
strengthens resolution. It is rather when being itself confounds and 
discredits the ethos by which being was structured that men turn to 
existentialism as the ultimate rationalization of being. : 

We see this in our own proximate history. The nineteenth century 
was one of comparative prosperity and social amelioration. And yet, 
as Everett W. Knight describes it, “The nineteenth century was one of 
feverish unrest because it had nothing to believe in. Never had there 
been such a succession of schemes to set the world aright. . . . No 





*From Mediaeval Latin Lyrics by Helen Waddell. Constable, London. 
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prophet, however, succeeded in gathering about him a decisive number 
of followers; no doctrine went long enough uncontested to enable the 
historians to label the century and shelve it along with the Age of 
Faith, the Enlightenment, and so on. It is a period of spiritual tragedy 
because the universal yearning to believe is thwarted by a general 
impotence to believe.” * 

In this citation I’ve run somewhat ahead of the story. I must pick 
up the thread of my presentation—and set forth the evidences that 
existentialism as an historical resurgence is a philosophy of despair. 
Lucretius of whom I spoke before, is a case in point. “This stern and 
bitter and grandly rational Lucretius,” wrote Henry Osborn Taylor, 
“turned his gaze to the state-religion, composed of the emptiness of 
Roman formalism supplemented by the immoral mythology of Greece. 
The sight filled him with scorn and horror of the whole evil delusion” 
(p. 437, vol. 1). For “Hardly another city had been the prey of such 
continuous anarchy as filled Rome during the days of Cataline, 
Claudius, and Mido.” 

Caesar was soon to come upon the scene, bringing with him the 
short lived Pax Romana. For in three hundred years Rome was dis- 
rupted and in five hundred years, Rome as an Empire, had all but 
“passed into history.” 

Henceforth, not Rome but Christianity was the political and 
spiritual power of the civilized Western world. 

As I have said, the world under Christianity lived in the Peace 
of Promise, for some seven hundred years, until the end of Mediaeval- 
ism in the thirteenth century. 

Then we begin once again to hear the overtones of the existential 
spirit emerging in the philosophical and artistic activities of the times. 

It can be detected in the Carmina Burana, in the songs of the 
Vagabond Students, in the poems of Francois Villon (1431-1463). 





* Literature Considered as Philosophy (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1958 p. 30). 
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Later it can be sensed in the broad stroked satires of Rabelais (1490- 


1553), in the more subtle irony of Erasmus (1466-1536), and in the 
cynicism of Machiavelli. 

For more than three hundred years, from the end of the thirteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth century, mankind was at odds with itself. 
This was the transition era that bridged the end of the mediaeval and 
the dawn of the modern age. This period is euphemistically called the 
Renaissance. It was in effect an Age of Crisis. 

Those schooled in the humanities see in this period the repossession 
of the ancient heritage, the culture of the Greeks and the Romans. But 
the historian with a sense for the tragic sees also in this period the 
desolation of the human spirit. José Ortega y Gasset, who can be 
counted among the more illumined existentialists,* wrote in his Man 
and Crisis: “It is my belief that the so-called Renaissance represents 
a great historical crisis.” 

“An historical crisis,” he wrote, “is a world change which differs 
from the normal change in that the profile of the world which is valid 
for one generation is succeeded by another and slightly different 
profile.” 

An historical crisis occurs when the system of convictions belonging 
to a previous generation, gives way to a vital state in which man remains 
without these convictions, and therefore without a world. 

Then man returns to a state of not knowing what to do, for the 
reason that he returns to a state of actually not knowing what to think 
about the world. . 

One does not know what new thing to think—one only knows, or 
thinks he knows, that the traditional norms and ideas are false and 
inadmissible. One feels a profound disdain for everything, or almost 
everything, which was believed yesterday; but the truth is that there 
are no new positive beliefs with which to replace the traditional ones. 





* See Filosofia Actual y Existencialismo en Espana, Julian Marias, Madrid, 1955. 
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One thus becomes a Crisis Man! “Crisis man has been left without 
a world, handed over to the chaos of pure circumstance, in a lamentable 
state of disorientation. On feeling himself lost, man may respond with 
skeptical frigidity, with anguish, or with desperation; and he will do 
many things, which though apparently heroic, do not in fact proceed 


from any real heroism but are deeds done in desperation. Or he will 


have a sense of fury, of madness, an appetite for vengeance, because 
of the emptiness of his life; these will drive him to enjoy brutally, 
cynically, whatever comes his way—flesh, luxury, power. Life takes 
on a bitter flavor.” * 

Ortega wrote this not solely of man in the Renaissance crisis, but 
of man in any and every historical crisis. It applies no less to us in 
our time of crisis. 

The Renaissance is pictured as a splendorous period. And indeed 
in many respects it was bright and magnificent. But we who also live 
in a splendoraus age, can in the light of our own experience all-too-well 
conceive how splendor and despair, how magnificence and a “‘bewilder- 
ment of heart and soul” can coexist. 

Bear with me as I try to sketch the prelude to our time of crisis. 
The end of Mediaevalism ushered in a time of stress for the Church 
of Rome, that is, for that embracive power of governance and ethos 
which structured and buttressed the lives of all men, from the Vicar of 
Christ to the lowliest peasant. 

Initially, there was but mild disaffection, but in time it increased 
till it gained the dimensions of a disruptive and bloody feud, in the 
great schism, the Reformation and the Counter-reformation. Peter 
Abelard (1079-1142) from whose dispirited song I quoted two stanzas, 
Peter Abelard who is famed as the lover and husband of Heloise, was 
also a great philosopher, and in his classical work entitled Sic Et Non 





* José Ortega y Gasset, Man and Crisis (W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 
pp. 85, 86, 88). 
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| he demonstrated that the sacred writings did not suffice to account for 


the contemporary experience and could be cited on both sides of any 
issue. 

St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) was in essence an early 
protestant. The “converted” son of a wealthy merchant, his heart and 
spirit were moved to humility and compassion at the sight of the 
misery that burdened the people. 

The church suffered internal stress but also the attritive assaults 
of the secular powers. The period between the thirteenth and the six- 
teenth centuries witnessed the rise of the secular states. Princelings 
and kings arose to challenge the authority, and to circumscribe the 
powers of the Ecclesia. In the strife between kings and kings, and 
between kings and the church, the peoples of Europe were dispossessed 
and impoverished. This was a period of great plagues and epidemics, 
and the crowning disaster was the great schisms and the religious wars. 

When this period too came to an end, it yielded to the dawn of the 
Modern Age. Two personages signal its rise, the Italian Galileo (1564 
1642) and the Frenchman Descartes (1596-1660). With them and in 
their works, we witness the rise of the Modern Age, that of Science. 

I am sure I do not need to detail for you the history of this era 
since we are its immediate inheritors and entangled in the crisis of its 
issue. 

It will be more profitable to contrast, in brief, the existential orien- 
tation of Mediaevalism with that of the deterministic age of science. 
Perhaps their sharpest differences can be summated as follows— 
Mediaevalism represented a closed system of thought and relation, 
whereas the Modern Age with its scientific determinism is an open 
ended system having no defined beginning and no pre-determined end. 
In Mediaevalism, man stayed in his place and worked for the salvation 
of his soul. In the Modern, Scientific Era, man has striven, as Francis 
Bacon urged, to wrest from nature the secrets of its ways, and thereby 
to master both nature and his own destiny. Not salvation, but progress 
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has become the watch-word. Man’s hopes and aspirations have been 
boundless. 

No age had ever been ushered in so brilliantly, had been laden 
with so much hope and expectation, had been welcomed with so much 
enthusiasm. 

To appreciate this, one needs only to recall the exuberance of the 
early French encyclopedists, with d’Alembert (1717-1783) and Diderot 
(1713-1784) as their most articulate spokesmen, and Voltaire (1694- 
1778) and Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), their effective pro- 
tagonists. 

But our Modern Age had hardly reached its adolescence when it 
was afflicted by the bloody and disruptive French Revolution. France 
has not yet fully recovered from that tragic upheaval. 

It is not my ambition to sit in judgment on the events of history, 
but we must take note of the fact that the French Revolution, inspired 
by so much of the heroic and the humane, left us in its heritage the 
miseries of Nationalism and of the Citizens’ Army. It yielded to the 
man on horseback—to Napoleonism, the ambitious and unscrupulous 
usurper, bearing the diverse titles of Duce, Gauleiter, Caudillo, 
Fuehrer, or Secretary of the Comintern. 

The Modern Age of Science, for all its glories, its achievements in 
technology, its conquests of sea, earth and air; with its mastery over 
disease and with its increments in the material things of life, has been 
an era marked by the bloodiest of wars and the most destructive of 
revolutions. Furthermore, its attainments have been purchased at the 
price of misery for untold millions among the proletariat and the 
peasantry. 

Summing up accounts we find that the gospel of progress has 
proved as fallacious as that of mediaeval salvation. 

The ethos of scientific determinism and of. progress, has been 
severely tested in the two great world wars, and, it has been found 
wanting. 

Once again, man finds himself confronted and involved in an 
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“historic crisis,” and once again, Existentialism has emerged as a 
philosophy of life, as the answer to the contemporary man’s bewilder- 
ment and despair. 

The Existentialism of today is demonstrably more subtle, more 
articulate, more recondite than its antecedent versions. It is neither 
unabashedly hedonic nor mordantly cynical. It is a wine of a more 
mature vintage, but drawn from the same casket of despair. 

But what is modern Existentialism? 

I have culled a number of descriptive definitions from a host of 
writers—and I will cite them to you. 

“. . . existentialism is not only a movement but a revolutionary 
one...” “... the existentialist revolt consists very largely in asserting 
that if existence is absurd, it at least exists . . .” “Existential truth is 
not formulated, but lived.” “The absurd is less proved than it is 
experienced—existed.” “Classical philosophy tries to make life con- 
form to thought, existentialism seeks to make thought conform to life.” 
“When the existentialist says that the world is absurd, the term is a 
pejorative one only for those who need to think that there are definitive 
answers to human questions.” “The world makes sense, but not in the 
way orthodox philosophy supposes that it does.” “Existentialism does 
not offer to modify classical thought, it denies the validity of its 
premises . . .” “Existentialism does not propose itself to our ‘appreci- 
ation,’ it suggests the possibility of an action for the first time authentic 
in that it refuses to be deflected from its immediate purpose by consid- 
eration for a non-existent Absolute.” “The existentialist movement con- 
stitutes an unprecedented reorientation of human thought in that it 
denies existence to everything of which we are not immediately and 
indubitably aware.” “Existentialism reduces life from what we would 
like it to be, to what it is; and the instrument employed is not this or 
that method, but lucidity.” * 

All of this summates in a tripart concept involving Nothingness 





* Everett W. Knight, op. cit., pp. X-XV. 
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out of which being, with a small b, emerges. This being cyclically 
yields to Nothingness and being, the whole adding up, in the perspec- 
tive of abiding existence, to being, with a capital B. The embracive 
process of Nothingness and being is described as the ontological dimen- 
sions of existence. 

Can we, speaking in modern parlance, buy this version of existen- 
tialism? The answer, in the phrase of Abelard is Sic Et Non—“yes” 
and “no.” 

Existentialism possesses ontological dimensions but not psycho- 
logical dimensions. It lacks the background and the matrix of socio- 
biological phylogeny. 

Existentialism conceives of man as a sort of monadic being floating 
in a realm of total indifference. It fails to take into consideration man 
as a creature with an existential history. It fails to recognize man as a 
social, and hence a cultural being. 

The individual emerging out of Nothingness into existence is in- 
evitably confronted by a variety of alternatives. He is confronted with 
the necessity of selecting one from among the many alternatives. That 
choice is influenced by antecedent existence and by anticipatory 
evocatives. 

To paraphrase this: man realizes his existence in the interplay 
of the dynamics of his past with those of his future. 

The given fact that our versions of the past and the goals of 
the future, as represented in our ethos, have proved fallacious and 
deceptive, does not obliterate either the past or the future. We cannot 
make non-ethos serve in the place of a defective or even traducing 
ethos. 

Yet existentialism is not alien to our best philosophical or psycho- 
logical orientation. However, that it may prove truly lucid, it needs 
to be linked with, and counter-poised by, psycho-biological phylogeny. 
What is intended in this phrase? Essentially two data of existential 
experience, namely, (1) that man has an indwelling architectonic, and, 
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(2) that this architectonic is realized and can be conceptualized in four 
stages of ontogenic development. These stages are (1) the biological, 
(2) the social, (3) the aesthetic, and (4) the moral. 

There is little time left for me to do more than mention these four 
stages of ontogenic development. I cannot now fully elaborate their 
meaning and significance. And yet we need not analyze the full span 
of ontogenic development to appreciate the relevance of Existentialism 
to psychiatry. It is not Existential metaphysics but its insistence on 
being, on the authenticity of the experienced instant that is most 
pertinent to psychiatry. For we are living in, and hence deal with those 
who are part of an age and are involved in a cultural milieu, wherein 
everything and everyone is unconscionably transient. 

There is a past and there is a future—but seemingly there is no 
present. Becoming transcends being, and everyone is a “status seeker,” 
striving onward and upward. Our generations, and they number many, 
have suffered an anhedonic alienation. Man has become denatured. 
There is now little zest for living. Only the drive for acquisition and 
attainment, for excitement and experiences, prevails. 


I submit that in these respects, as a pointer to the grievous illness 
of our times, to the historic crisis of our day—Existentialism, this newer 
version of the perennial philosophy, has a telling significance and 
commands our most earnest study and attention. 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Everett Knight, The Objective Society. New York: George Braziller 
Inc., 1960, 137 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Knight presents the view that the traditional Western idea of 

objectivity is false and dangerous. He argues that in our culture objec- 
tivity is equated with non-activity—to be active means one is not ob- 
jective. As usually the intellectual in our society strives to be objective, 
he automatically excludes himself from the decision-making processes 
of our society and thus the people that have the most knowledge and 
should be best equipped to help solve society’s problems play no role. 
The author divides intellectuals into “monks” and “messiahs.” He says 
(p. 45), “The intellectual is primarily a man engaged in trying to 
make sense of the world. If he succeeds, he may proceed to act; he 
becomes a messiah; others, more cautious, are always sceptical of these 
successes, they prefer to wait and to protect our cultural heritage by 
compiling facts about it—these are the monks.” 
The author sees no fundamental difference between these types. They 
both believe in an absolute—only one is content to contemplate its 
eventual unveiling while the other seeks to actualize it. This is at vari- 
ance with the more accepted concept that the academic intellectual is 
really “objective’”—that he has little belief in absolutes. 

Mr. Knight also disagrees with the more traditional view which 
would see the academic as the rationalist and the messiah as the irra- 
tionalist. This view he feels derives from the great trust in science in 
our western culture. He traces the philosophical roots of the scientific 
approach to Descartes’ division of subject and object and the conse- 
quent belief that only what was objective and could be measured is 
scientific and valid. With this belief, Knight says, came the mistrust of 
what was subjective or could not be measured. 
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In summary, this book is another presentation of much of what has 
already been widely written concerning existential thought. However, 
the author seems to place himself in a very contradictory position by 
decrying absolutes throughout much of his book and proceeding to make 
numerous judgments which can only be predicated on absolute grounds. 

—Gerson Kaptan, M.D. 


Medard Boss, The Analysis of Dreams. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1958, 224 pp. $6.00. 


We can all agree with Freud in that “dreams are not unimportant— 
they are knowledge.” But few theoreticians agree as to the meaning 
of dreams. In this book, Dr. Boss, one of the leading figures in exis- 
tential psychiatry, first examines previous dreams theories from Freud’s 
symbolized wishes, Adler’s manifestations of power, Jung’s religious 
symbols, up to Fromm’s theory of man’s higher nature. He discusses 
some early attempts at a phenomenological interpretation and then 
proceeds to elaborate his own. 

Just as all the existential-phenomenological psychotherapists main- 
tain no sharp division or antagonism between conscious and unconscious 
processes, Boss sees dreams as a part of man’s total holistic being-in- 
the-world. He denies a sharp dichotomy between dreaming and waking. 
Dreams are not seen as the via regia to the unconscious, but another 
way of viewing man in his totality. Boss does not rubricize dream sym- 
bols into preconceived theoretical conceptualizations. Symbols are seen 
as they are in themselves. Husserl’s dictum for phenomenological in- 
vestigation of a “faithfulness to things themselves” is retained. Symbols 
can only be understood on the basis of their meaning to the existing 
individual. As dreams epitomize a total way of existence, the condensed 
mood can reveal facts about a dreamer that may be overlooked in 
waking life; specifically, dreams may prophesize future pathology. Boss 
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also examines the phenomenology of extra-sensory perception in dream. 

The book is to date the only work of its kind. Every approach has 
its “dream book” and the existentialists are no exception. It is difficult 
but will provide a good introduction to one aspect of the ontoanalytic 
approach. 


—LAuREN LANGMAN 


K. Guru Dutt, Existentialism and Indian Thought. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960, 98 pp. $2.75. 


It seems that a book on this subject was due to appear. Many have 
noted the deep similarities between contemporary existentialism and 
the ancient wisdom of the East. Heidegger after reading Suzuki is said 
to have remarked, “That is what I have been trying to say all these 
years.” 

The author begins with a discussion of the roots of existential 
thought in the Western intellectual tradition. After mention of the 
Greeks, he traces the course of development from Pascal to the present 
time. Since the reader may be familiar with the history of existential- 
ism, this reviewer will omit a summary. (See Benda, C., Existentialism 
in Philosophy and Science, this issue.) The author then demonstrates 
some very interesting analogies between the two bodies of thought. In 
the first place, for both existentialism and Hinduism true philosophy 
consists of inward reflection. However, Indian thought differs from exis- 
tentialism in that the aim of this subjective meditation (dyhana) is 
ultimately a denial of the self, whereas the existentialists are concerned 
with the nature of the self and with its actualization and enlargement. 
For the Vendantic thinkers as well as the existentialists there is an aim 
of “authentic existence,” a freedom from the world of daily preoccu- 
pation (the eternal cycle of life and death—samsara), “. . . of the im- 
personal they (das Man—Heidegger) where knowledge is only a sem- 
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blance of it, abbhasa, a standardized reflection: in brief—avidya.” Just 
as Sartre claims that man is in anguish, the first of the noble truths of 
the Buddha is that “Sorrow Is.” For existential philosophy one of the 
basic tenets is that human existence is communal. For Buber the self 
can only become a self in the presence of the other, in an “I-Thou” 


| relation. Likewise, “. . . the Gita mentions two selves in one, as it were, 


and says Uddhare atmana’tmanam: By the Self should the self be up- 
lifted.”” Indian thought is as contemptuous of dichotomous conceptual- 


| ization as is existentialism. Both seek a level of experience which tran- 
| scends the Cartesian split, to the realm of non-duality, advaita. Only 
| after transcending the realm of dualities can the self become what it is, 


TAT TVAM ASI (That Thou Art). The motto of this journal, “I Am 
That I Am” expresses the same idea. 
There are many other similarities in the two ways of thinking. The 


| author does a good if superficial job in presenting the viewpoints of 
| similarity and contrast in each doctrine. We can only hope that it will 
be followed by a more substantial study on a most challenging subject. 


—L.L. 


_ A SuccEstion From Epitu WEIsskopF-JoELson, 
| Purdue University 


At an improvised symposium on Existentialism in Psychology, held 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association in _ 
Chicago, September 1960, it was suggested that existential terms such 
as “encounter,” “being,” and the like, should be rigorously defined 
before they can be accepted as members of the psychological language. 
This note is a plea: let us leave our terms undefined at least until ex- 
istential psychology has passed the phase of infancy. 

Concepts with undefined but vividly experienced meanings tend to 
be catalysts for the development of creative thoughts. Their tentative 
and indefinite circumference invites the association of related ideas; 
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as it were, the vagueness of their demarcation conveys a message to 
undeveloped thoughts: “My house is open. Enter. No fence or wall will 
keep you out.” 

I suggest we attempt to increase our understanding of existential 
concepts by means other than formal definition. The gift of great 
writers to evoke: emotional connotations points one possible avenue 
towards such understanding. 

Existential terms could be made meaningful by informal definitions 
such as this: “encounter” is a relation between people similar to the 
one described in the following great literary works: (See J. L. 
Moreno, “Concept of the Encounter,” J. Existential Psychiatry, 1:144- 
154). 

I should like to call upon the readers of this journal to submit for 
publication such “literary dictionaries” of existential terms. These 
“dictionaries” would consist of bibliographies, possibly with page refer- 
ences and annotations, covering novels, plays, short stories, or poems 
which depict an “encounter”; or a truly “authentic” person; and the 
like. 

I do not know whether this method of bringing concepts to life 
should become a permanent substitute for formal definitions in exis- 
tential psychology, but I feel certain it should be a temporary one. Let 
us not prematurely kill “the holy, sweet, redeeming uncertainty” 
(Unamuno) of existential language. 
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| NOTES OF THE AMERICAN 
| ONTOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 


ial | 


In conjunction with the University of Chicago, the AOA has been 
offering a course on Existentialism, Psychiatry, and the Predicaments 
of Modern Man. Given on Mondays, from October 17 to December 19, 
the course presents the following lectures by AOA members: 

Viktor E. Frankl: “Dynamics, Existence and Value” 

John Bannan: “Sartre and the French Existentialists” 

Jordan M. Scher: “Existentialism and Its Meaning for Psychiatry” 

Erwin Straus: “Heidegger and Binswanger” 

Edith Weisskopf-Joelson: “Frankl and the Viennese School” 

Jordan M. Scher, Herbert Lamm: “Existentialism and Ontoanalysis” 


Dr. Cesar Castillo has recently formed the Buenos Aires Ontoana- 
lytic Society, which is affiliated with the AOA. Dr. Castillo’s address is, 
Avenida Belgrano 1386, piso 3, Departmento A, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Dr. David Cooper has also formed an ontoanalytic study group in 


_ Sutton, England. 


An ontoanalytic group in Australia will possibly soon come into 


| being. 


Lt. Col. Kirpul Singh, M.D., of the Indian Army, is forming an 
ontoanalytic group in Poona, India. 


The announcement of the Second Conference on Existential 


Psychiatry, to be held at the Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
345 East 46th Street, New York City, December 11, 1960, has been 
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distributed through the November APA Mail Pouch. The following | 


papers will be read: 


Ralph Luce, Jr., M.D.: “Existential Symptom and the Cultural j 


Conflict” 


Samuel Dunkell, M.D.: “The Theory and Practice of Existential 


Analysis” 
Herbert Holt, M.D.: “On Dreams and Existential Therapy” 


Edith Weisskopf-Joelson, Ph.D.: “Values in Existential Therapy” 


Erwin Straus, M.D.: “On Memory Traces” 
Thomas Hora, M.D.: “Beyond Self” 


Jordan Scher, M.D.: “Transference, Charisma, and Encounter: 


Three Modes of Being in the World” 


Hugh Mullan, M.D. and Iris Sangiuliano, Ph.D.: “Subjective Phe. | 


nomenon in Existential Psychotherapy” 
John Felber, M.D.: “Alienation and Isolation” 


William Barrett, Ph.D., Leonard Maholick, M.D., Russell Monroe, 
M.D., Harold Kelman, M.D., Clemens Benda, M.D., Antonia Wenkart, 
M.D., and Arthur Burton, Ph.D. will chair discussion periods. Registra- } 
tion fee, payable at the Carnegie Center, is six dollars. The meeting 
will start with an introduction by Edwin Straus, M.D., General Chair. 


man, at 8:50 a.M. and wind up with a business meeting at 4:30 P.M. 


The September 4th meeting of the American Psychological Associa- | 
tion in Chicago was the scene of a round-table discussion chaired by 
Jordan Scher, M.D., whose participants were Abraham Maslow, Ph.D., } 
Edith Weisskopf-Joelson, Ph.D., John Schlien, Ph.D., Albert Ellis, } 
Ph.D., Rev. Charles Curran, Ph.D., John Bannan, Ph.D., and Theodore 
Landsman, Ph.D. The meeting was attended by approximately four 
hundred people and was received extremely well. 


ee 











